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A SONNET. 


Hic jacet! Here he lies, in tranquil earth : 
A sleeper not to be awakened,—till 
The trumpet shall blow forth his second birth,— , 
Heaven or the endless grave. How cold and still 
The body that late held a fiery will,— 
In whose pale cheek the angry passions glowed,— 
In whose (now stagnant) veins the red blood flowed, 
Running its ceaseless round of good and ill! 


O God! that this pale thing,—this lump of clay, 
Which the ass’s foot may trample now and spurn, 
Once ruled o'er life! But now its deeds are done ! 
Toss high your rags, thou beggar in the sun! 

Behold,—how Power and Pride must pass away, 

And kings must leave their thrones, and ne’er return ! 


For the Anglo American. 


“OUR FATHER.” 
“« Our Father!’ This the theme oh, friend of mine, 
Whose music life-like rolled along thy lyre ; 
(Alas ! that such a harp should sleep unstrung, 
Nor tremble oft’ner with its holy fire.) 
“ Our Father!" God in Heaven ! to thee we raise 
The feeble tribute of our youthful praise ; 
Accept the songs our souls to thee would sing, 
And deiga to bless us, oh, Almighty King ! 


Oh, thou ! that guid'st the rolling orbs on high, 
Whose tuneful voices swell the heavenly strain ; 

That lift’st each bud and blossom from the earth, 
And send'st early and the latier rain” — 

Accept the prayers we offer thro’ thy Son : 

Pardon the sins that such as we have done ; 

So may thy goodness ever be adored, 

And “ hallowed be thy name,” oh God our Lord ! 


When sorrow’s night encompasses our path, 
And anguish dread assails the happy breast : 
When Death, with solemn, stealthy step draws nigh, 
And wildly wakes us from our dreamy rest— 
Oh, God ! to thee we lift our streaming eyes : 
Suppress our fears, and hush our wailing cries ; 
Bind up our broken hearts, heal every wound, 
And spread the banner of thy love around. 


When joy’s bright flood flows sparkling to thy shore, 

And our young lips would kiss the glancing wave— 
God of our Fathers! then forsake us not, 

Put forth thy hand, thy heedless children save — 
Lest, washed to Pleasure’s smooth. deceitful sea, 
We lose ourselves, forget and turn from thee, 

Sul, in enjoyment draw our souls above, 
And cast upon us all thy beaming love. 


“ Our Father!” Oh, my friend, let themes like this, 
Gush ever treely from thy trusting heart,— 
And He, who guides the planets in their course, 
Will every solace tothy youth impart. 
Lift up thy soul, fling earthly,things away, 
Looking still onward to thy coming day! 
And this our prayer, that thou may’st worthy be 
Of the great trust, God hath reposed on thee ! Cc. S. 


THE DEATH OF JOACHIM MURAT. 
BY A. A. KNOX, 

The life and exploits of Joachim Murat form an interesting chapter in that 
most wonderful acted romance of modern times, the wars of the French Re- 
volution. Not the realization of the day-dreams of the most dreaming youth, 
not the visible acting of the strangest visions which the dramatist and romance- 
writer have conceived, could strike us with more wonder than the simple nar- 
ration of that which befel the son of the baker of Cahors in his passage from 
the ranks of the French army to the throne and sceptre of Naples ; re alas ! 
one step farther,an unquiet and a mournful one, to that small court in the castle 
of Pizzo, where the hero of a hundred fights,—the Achilles of the chivalrous 
French,—gazed for a second, with uncovered eye and serene brow on the party 
drawn out to send the death-volley home to his heart. The last, the final scene 
of all, is that with which we are now concerned. Let us for awhile forget, or, 
if not regetting, remember the days which he spent under the sun of Egypt, 


/ Queen Carolina Murat is seated in the palace, when the shouting of the people 
| without announces to her that her husband has arrived. At dusk he had en- 
_tered the city as privately as might be, but, being recognized by the people, is 
_ saluted by them as though he were still the triumphant king who had spread 
the fame of the Neapolitan arms through Europe. He ascended to the apart- 
ment where the Queen was sitting,and saluting her, said with a firm voice, **For- 
tune has betrayed us : all is lost !” 

| “ Nay, but not all,” replied the sister of Napoleon, “ if we preserve our ho- 
‘nour and our courage.” 

| In seeresy they laid their measures for departure ; only a few of their most 
lattached and faithful servants were admitted to their confidence; and even 
these with short communication were dismissed, after he had given his last di- 
| rections: beneficent to some, hurtful to none, mindful of all, at this moment 
| he showed himself worthy of the post he was about to lose. Having deter- 
mined his own measures, he left the care of the interests of his people to two 
| of his generals, Carascosa and Coletta, bidding them in their treaties no longer 
_ care for him, but require only those concessions which were for the benefit of 
| the people and the state. ‘The negotiators departed ; and in the house of a 
| certain Lanza, near Capua, (from whence the treaty has obtained the name of 
| Casalanza,) the convention which decided the fate of Murat was concluded be- 
tween his two deputies, two from Austria, and Lord Burghersh on the part of 
‘England. On the evening of the same day, Joachim departed secretly from his 
‘palace, and took the way to Pozzuoli, whence in a small boat he reached Ischia, 
\where he stayed one whole day, still treated and acknowledged by the geople 
jas their king. The next morning, in a buat of larger size, without pomp or ye- 
gal splendour, scarcely with the necessaries of life, he departed for France, leav- 
ing for ever the scene of his short-lived majesty. 

Ihe ship which bore him kept close to the coast, until it became needful to 
stretch across the Bay of Gaéta; on the castle of that town his banner still 
‘floated, and well did the unfortunate exile know that his children were within 
‘those walls. Furiously he called to the mariners to put in: he whose very 
presence had turned the fate of battles, could he not now save that which he 
held dearest upon earth? but no !—hostile ships are standing on and off before 
the town ; delay even would lead to certain imprisonment, his gavler Ferdinand, 
the imbecile hypocrite, from whose vindictive nature he had but one fate to ex- 
‘pect. Slowly the boat’s head was put again towards the west, and he continued 
his voyage. 
| On the 28th of May, 1815, he landed at Freyus, on the very spot where Na- 
poleon, two months before,had disembarked from Elba. Once landed in France, 
what thoughts must not have passed through his mind! The land of his birth, 
of his first fame ; the country which had given him his glory and his throne ; 
‘but here Napoleon was still master, who had not forgotten the desertion of his 
army in Russia, nor his traffickings with Austria and England, his alliances and 
‘his war against France, his abandonment and his ingratitude. To Paris he dared 
‘not go, retreat he could not : he ——— the half-measures of writing to the Min- 
ster Fouché, awaiting his reply at Toulon. 
| His letterto Fouche was characteristic of the man ; he would fain have had 
‘Napoleon believe that some splendid service should at once blot out the memo- 
ty of his past misdeeds, and atone for all. In these terms he wrote, “ You 
‘know the motives andthe chances of the warin Italy. Now I amin France, 
‘and offer my arm to the Emperor ; and I have a certain faith that it will please 
heaven at one blow to allow me to regain my throne as King, my fame as com- 
‘mander.”’ Fouché presented the letter to Napoleon, who sternly demanded 
‘what treaty of peace he had concluded with the King of Naples since the war 
of 1814. Joachim remained at Toulon, respected by the people. It might 
ibe that they had a pity for his misfortunes, perhaps from recollection of jis 
past grandeur, perhaps from the idea that Fortune would turn favourable to him 

ain. 
| But then came the fatal news of Waterloo : Toulon, Nismes, Marseilles,— 
‘all became the prey of civil and -religious discord ; the partisans of the E 
ror were put to death, and their fortunes seized. Joachim hid himself, and a 
second time wrote to Fouche,so lately a minister of Napoleon, but now of Lenis 
XVIII. He, like others of those wonderful and unprincipled politicians who 
were trained in the school of the French Revolution, preserved his power and 
authority while thrones were falling around him. This time Joxchim simply 
asked for a passport for England, promising to live there asa private individual, 
‘im submission to the English laws. ‘To this inten: he wrote also to a certain 
laide de-camp of his, Maceroni, who remained faithful to him in his Apisfortutis, 
and who was known as of good reputation to the Allied Kings. Bu che this 
time returned no answer, and Maceroni, fallmg under the suspicion of the French 
police, was cast into prison 

The lot of the unhappy Marat became worse from day to day ; pursued by 
the butcherly assassins of ‘Toulon ; and schemes Jaid tor his capture by the 
Marquis de Riviere, a man who some years before had been saved trom punish- 
jment and death by his intercession, and who now ungratefully returned him 
death for life. He wrote to the King of France ueither abyectly nor haughtily, 
but in such terms as a King, exiled and unfortunate, might use. This, again, 


and the snows of Russia, his exploits in Germany, in Russia, and in Spain, but) |he forwarded to Fouché, to be presented to the King. His letter to Louis 


as reegliections which dignify the actor in this tragic scene. Soldier, officer, 


was without a date, so as neither to betray his asylum, nor t@write a falsehood. 


colonel, general, marshal, Grand Duke of Berg, the crown of Spain almost in ‘The letter tothe minister was dated thus :—** From the obscure abyss vmy 
f King 


his grasp, that of Naples actually in possession, the monarch on whose un- 


Prison.” Nothing more was added to excite pity, for this his pride o 


wise decision the destinies of the Imperial Napoleon twice turned ; and allis||forbade. He took nothing, however, by his measure, for the wily minister re- 
how quite, quite forgotten! The corpse at our feet is prophetic of our own)|turned him vo reply. The King, too, wassilent. At last, in his despair, he 


destiny. , 
But to go 


back to one little scene. The ships of war are lying off Messina,|jwho might, he supposed 


thought of proceeding to Paris, and trusting his fate to the assembled Ki 
: ; , be not unmindful of the diadem which he so lately 


to convey Ferdinand to Naples. with powerful armaments for the sea and land-||wore, and his warlike exploits—of his intimate friendship with some of them, 


services. The forcesof the Allied Kings are banded 
the fatal and disgrageful flight of Mignano all military 


against Joachim. At/|and of the hands which they had so often extended to him, in token of amity 
hopes were lost. Thej|and friendship. Such welcome as a King might hope for he expected, and as- 
y in possession of Capua. Late in the evening the|/sured safety, He dared not, however, attempt the journey by land, on account 
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of the dangers of the road ; the fate of Marshal Brune, and others, dissuaded |this advice. ‘This man then sent tidings to Naples of the scheme of Joachim, 
him from this, so he hiced a ship to transport him to Havre de Grace, whence |his hopes, his preparations, his levees ; but the government took no measures 
he supposed that he might without peril reach Paris. piel to defend itself, as they were in ignorance of the place where Joachim intended 
But here, again, Fortune was his enemy. He had chosen for his time of jto disembark, and were afraid to proclaim publicly the threatened invasion, as 
embarkation the deepest darkness of the night ; for the place, a lone and se-| the partisans of the late King were in great force and number, the Bourbonists 
cluded part of the beach ; but, through some mischance, the boat went te a few and weak, and the hopes which the return of Ferdinand had exci- 
Hige wrong spot, and he wandered about for many hours in search of it, seeing that |ted in the breasts of credulous and inexperienced people were already extin- 
Ft the dawn was about to break, he hid himself amongst woods and shrubberies, | guished. 
rele until he found another place of refuge. Here he again had difficulty in avoid- | For six days the armament kept its course prosperously ; but then a tem- 
ee ing capture ; but, after some time succeeded in getting on board a little boat, |pest, which lasted three days, dispersed it. ‘I'wo of the ships, one with Joachim 
ie 4 which bore him from France towards Corsica, the birthplace of many who, in on board, were drifting down the bay of St. Euphemia, two others were in sight 
ei days now for ever gone, had been his companions in war and in glory. After of Policastro, a fifth in the Sicilian waters, and the last far apart from the others. 
se they had been at sea for two days, a storm arose, so that they were compelled Jt was so far fortunate for Naples that Joachim could not accomplish his pur- 
to furl their only sail. a small lateen one, and the boat was tossed about for thir- | pose of disembarking at Salerno ; for, had he done so, his forces were not suffi- 


t dr ( ty hours, at the mercy of the wind and waves. ‘The tempest at last subsided ; |ciently strong to command success, but, again, powerful enough to protract an 
fi ¥ happily for the wanderers, as their little bark had been already so shattered harassing warfare, which would have plunged the whole of the kingdom 
4 that it could scarcely float, or hold on against the storm, when they perceived a jinto civil discord, and at length brought upon the people all the horrors which 


large ship draw near, which was making for France. They came up to it ; and (tyranny could inflict, and vindictiveness devise. Joachim remained some lit- 
one of the three followers of Joachim entreated the — to take them on |tle time in doubt; and at length, emboldened by despair, determined to put to 
Ls board, and convey them to Corsica, for which service he should be largely paid. shore at Pizzo, end to advance with his twenty-eight followers to conquer a 
Dat Vig But this man, whether it was that he was inhuman by nature, or that his fears |kingdom. 

prevailed, drove them with harsh words away. Again they were left to the It was upon the 8th of October, a feast day, that he landed. All the civic 
mercy of the waves, when, happily, the mail-packet, which plies regularly be- | forces of the town were drawn up in parade on the market-place, when Joachim 
ae tween Marseilles and Bastia, came up to them; and Joachim, standing up in advanced with uplifted banner, crying, he and his followers, “ Hurrah for 
Ls the boat, declared his quality and name to the mariners,adding, “I ama French-|| Murat, the King !’ The bystanders remained silent, foreseeing that an enter- 


man, speaking to Frenchmen, and, as you see, on the verge of shipwreck, and I |prise so rashly begun as this, could have but an ill ending. Murat, who per- 


ask help from you, who are sailing in safety on the sea.” They were taken on ‘ceived how cold a reception he met with, hastened to advance to Monteleone, 
board ; and Joachim was received and honoured as a King. '|a large town, the chief of the province, and which he hoped to find friendly, not 


by The following day they landed at Bastia. Corsica at this time was a prey [believing that it could prove — to_him for past kindnesses. But there 
; to civil discord. ‘There were Bourbonists, Buonapartists, and Independents. |Was at Pizzo a certain Captain Trentacapilli, and also a factor of the Duke of 
Infantado, both of them devoted to the Bourbons ; the latter from disposition, 


mem Of these three parties the first was weak ; the othertwo were stronger, and) i levo 
by they both looked favourably on Joachim. For all this the authorities of the is-|/the first because he had, in times gone by, been employed by them to execute 
land grew suspicious, and he, for security's sake, retired first to Vescovado, |Some commissions of an atrocious character. ‘These two men in all haste as- 
then to Ajaccio, always persecuted by the authorities of the island, but de- sembled a body of adherents, followed on Joachim’s traces, and when they 
fended by the inhabitants, who rose in arms to aid him. Unhappy was it for, Came up with him, commenced a discharge of fire-arms. He stopped, and re- 
” him that this deference and good-will of the people was displayed towards him, |plied to them, not with arms, but words. At this impunity the cowardly as- 
: and it tended to raise false expectations in his breast, and thus he often used, /Sailants took courage, and fired again and again. One of Murat’s party, a Capt. 
to say, * If people, strangers to me, fight on my side, what will not the Nea- |Moltedo, fell ; another, his lieutenant, was wounded. Hereupon his party were 
politans do 1” It was then that he first formed the design (which he communi-| preparing for action ; but Murat, both by gestures and actwal force, compelled 

cated only to his most trusted companions) of landing at Salerno, where a body |them to desist. 

Md of three thousand men, who had once formed part of his army, were stationed, | All this while the number of the enemy were increasing ; they surrounded 
ie inactive and disgusted with the government of the Bourbons. He determined |Murat’s party on every side ; the road was blocked up ; no other way of escape 
to place himself at the head of these,and to march with them on Avellino, add-||was visible but by sea ; but between this and them were high precipices. 
ing as he advanced to the number of his partisans; his plan was, farther, to) What was to be done? Joachim threw himself headlong over, and arrived in 
gai three days’ march on the Austrian troops on the road of the Basilicate ; /s@fety on the beach ; but, when there, he saw his ship already at a distance, 
these, he thought, would advance from Naples to combat him ; then, when he |and standing out to sea. At the top of his voice he called out, “ Barbara ! 
. had filled the whole kingdom with the glory of his deeds, to march on Naples, | Barbara !"—such was the captain’s name ; but the man, although he heard bim 
right well, tried to put more sail on his vessel, in order to get away, so that all 


t but not until the fame of his success had thrown the government into disorder, | ; : j 
'|the valuable property of Joachim, which was on board the ship, might become 


and induced the timid king once more to fly. Reverses he did not anticipate, vas 
dangers he was careless of ; his innate hardihoed, and his long experience of |his. In this he proved himself doubly a villain ; for poor Joachim, in his hap- 
war and his vicissitudes, forbade him to fear the latter, or anticipate the former.||pier fortunes, had raised him from the infamous position of a corsair, and, al- 


With these intentions he assembled a body of two hundred and fifty Corsicans, 
on whose fidelity he could rely, and hired six ships. 

He appointed a day for his departure ; but, before setting out, letters were 
delivered to him from the Maceroni mentioned above, which announced that he 
himself would arrive next day, and that he was the bearer of good news. Joa- 
chim waited for him at Ajaccio, and, when he arrived, he delivered to hima 
letter, in French, written in these terms :— 

‘“* His Majesty the Emperor of Austria grants asylum tothe King Joachim 


on the following conditions :— 

“Ist. The King will adopt a private name. As the Queen has al- 
— adopted that of Lipano, this one is suggested as a fitting one to the 

ing. 
“Bnd. The King may dwell in one of the cities or towns of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, or Upper Austria, or, if he prefer it,in one of the country-houses of the 
above-named provinces. 

“3rd. He will pledge his honour not to quit the states of Austria without 
the express consent of the Emperor, and to live like a private individual, in 
submission to the laws of the Austrian monarchy. 

“Given at Paris, the 1st September, 1815. 

“« By command of H. M. I. R. 
Prince Merrernicu.” 


‘“* What, then ?”" said Joachim ; ‘“‘the asylum they offer me is a prison—a 
prison, a tomb, are the same to me. A king who has fallen from his throne has. 
but one part left, to die a soldier's death. You have come too late, Maceroni;, 
I have already fixed my destiny. ‘Three months I awaited the decision of the} 
Allied Kings,—those same men who, but a short time back, sought for my 
friendship, and now have abandoned me to the sword of my enemies. With) 
happy hopes I go to recover my former station. ‘The unhappy war of Italy) 
does not argue iny hopes false. Kingdoms are lost and acquired by force of 
arms ; the right to the crown remains unchanged ; and Kings who have fallen 
from their thrones are restered to them again by the help of Fortune, the in- 
strument of God. My going to this prison, if my enterprise fails, will then 
find its excuse in its necessity ; but I will not of my own free will live aslave 
under the lawsyof barbarians, to preserve what miserable remnant is left to me 
of life. Buonaparte renounced the throne of France ; he returned to it by the 
path which I am now trying ; he was defeated at Waterloo, and but a pri- 
soner then. I have never renounced my crown ; my right has no flaw on it ; 
for me, then, to meet a fate more severe than imprisonment, seems con- 
trary to the sense of nations. But be at ease: Naples shall be my Saint He- 
lana.” 

On the the night of the 28th September the little armament sailed from Ajac- 
cio. ‘The sky was serene, the sea calm, the wind favourable, the squadron in 
high spirits, ard the King full of joy. Alas! how deceitful were these ap- 
pearances! ‘The government of Naples had accurate intelligence of Joachim's 
movements in this way. As soon as they knew that he was in Corsica, they 
sought out a person to play the spy on him; and, for this unworthy office, a 
certain Carabelli offered himself, or was selected on account of his well-known 
infamy of character. He was a Corsican by birth, and had been employed by 
Joachim in his kingdom. He was of a versatile and ungrateful disposition. 
He accosted Murat at Ajaccio, and, putting him off his guard by thanking him 
for his past favours, attempted to dissuade him from his intended enterprise. | 
The counsel was a friendly one, so far as any advice of an enemy can be called 
so ; but the truth was, that the government of Naples, which had accurately 


weighed the danger of Joachim’s enterprise, instructed Carabelli to give him 


though he was a Maltese by birth, had allowed him to hold a commission in his 


fleet, and in a short time had promoted him to the rank of captain, and then 
made him Knight and Baron. Joachim, at last, despairing of help from this 
quarter, endeavoured to drag down to the water a little boat which was lying 
on the beach ; but one man’s strength was not sufficient to do it; and, while 
he was wearying himself in the task, Trentacapilli, with his party, came up, 
surrounded him, laid hands on him, plucked from him the jewels which he wore 
on his breast and his hat, wounded him in the face and with every insulting 
word and act put him to shame. Through his whole career, it might perhaps 
be said with justice,that his fortunes were now at their lowest ebb ; for, indeed, 
the outrages of such a rabble are, to a generous mind, far worse than death it- 
self. Having used him thus vilely, they dragged him into the prison of the lit- 
tle castle, together with his companions, whom they had also captured and mal- 
treated. 

At first rumours, and then despatches, conveyed the intelligence of his cap- 

ture to the authorities of the province ; but the tidings were disbelieved. A 
certain General Nunziante was at that time commandant in Calabria, who des- 
patched a Captain Stratti to Pizzo with a small body of soldiers, upon receiv- 
ing the news. Stratti, immediately on his arrival, went to the castle, in order 
to take the prisoners’ names, not at all believing that Joachim was among the 
number. He had written the names of two, when he tured to the third, say- 
ing, “‘ And who are you!’ The answer was, “ Joachim Murat, King of Na- 
ples.” ‘The captain, filled with respect and wonder, cast down his eyes, and 
prayed him to pass to a better chamber; was courteous and attentive to him, 
not denying him the title of ‘- Your Majesty,” when addressing him. Whether 
this last were a faveur or a mockery of fortune, it would be hard to say. At 
length General Nunziante arrived, and, respectfully saluting him, provided him 
with comfortable food and raiment. Justice must be done to this officer; dur- 
ing Joachim’s imprisonment, he contrived to reconcile two seemingly irrecon- 
cilable duties, his fidelity to the Bourbon King, and due regard to the misfor- 
tunes of Joachim Murat. 

Both by telegraph and post the government were made aware of all that had 
occurred at Pizzo. The minds both of the King and his ministers were in 
great confusion ; a complication of feeling, but all tending to a bloody issue 
for poor Joachim swayed their counsels. There was terror at the fearful dan- 
ger they had escaped, joy at their success, suspicions and doubts that they had 
not yet seen the end,—the cherished hatred of years, the spirit of revenge, all 
moving them at once. ‘They determined to throw into prison at once the best 
known and most influential partisans of Murat; but they had not courage to 
execute the measure. They moved soldiers into the provinces, they despatched 
the Prince of Canova (the well-proved instrument of every cruelty) with su- 
preme power into Calabria, they reinforced the guards and watch at the palace ; 
but all these anxieties were to have theirtermination when Murat was no more, 

and orders to put him todeath were forwarded at once both by telegraph and 
/messenger—a court-martial was to judge him, in the character of a public ene- 
my. hile the orders for his death were flying along the line of telegraphs, 
Joachim was passing his time quietly at Pizzo, sleeping as the fortunate sleep, 
attending to his dress and his person, and conversing with Nunziante as a King 
would witha foreign general. Joachim’s rash and ill advised character was 
plainly discernible in his manner of proceeding. ° 

In the night of the 12th the fatal order arrived. Seven judges were elected, 
three of whom, as well as the procurator en the occasion, were of that number 
whom Joachim had raised from the dust, and loaded with riches and honour. 


Had they refused the cruel office, they would perhaps have 4 punished with 
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the loss of employment, and imprisonment for three months. Sucli a punish-| diawn up iv two files. Upon these preparations he looked calmly, and refus- 
ment the rigour of the law would require ; but at this cheap rate they would, ed to permit his eves to be covered. Then advancing in frout of the party, 
have purchased for themselves honour and fair fame. ‘They all, however, pre-| aud, placing himself in an attitude to meet the bullets, he called out to the sol- 
jens Gapeton, nay, even returned thanks to him who had chosen them, as they, diers, ** Spare my face—ain at the heart.” No sooner had he uttered these 
said, and given them an opportunity of proving their fidelity to the new King. | words than the party fired, and he, who had been so lately King of the ‘T'wo Si- 
The infamous council assembled in a room of the castle. | cilies, fell dead; holding fast in his hands the portraits of his family, which, to- 
In another room Joachim was sleeping his last sleep in this world. When gether with his remains, were interred in that very church which his piety had 
the dawn was clearly come. Nunziante entered the room; but pity did not, erected. 
permit him to break the sleeper's rest. At length, when he had slept enough, | 
and opened his eyes, the officer, with grief in his face, informed him that orders _ 
had arrived from the government that he was to be judged by a military tri- 
bunal. 
Reader, have you ever heard of Jackey Jackey, the dashing * stand and de- 
fi Joachim, “Iam lost! The order for judgment is an ender; liver ’ man, the highwayman, of Some 
ee filled with -b kl ; — ee of you may, for his fame spread far and wide ; and that name, terriple in Aus- 
y, a0 thoagh ashame hi tralia, has penetrated to the ends of the earth. Would that the mighty magi- 
them ab permitted to ry cian of the North had lived long enough to incorporate his name with the brave 
this the o he was so Rob Roy and the gallant outlaw of Sherwood : for, like these freebooters, 
Peeaeh was choked,) and then Joachim, with a steady hand, wrote thus in) j,-,6) ‘Jackey had all the noble and generous qualities which have shed so 
— | bright a lustre over their romantic history. 
“My pear Carouine, ere | ‘There have been many marauders and bushrangers in Australia, the charac- 
se The last hour of my life is come : a few moments and I shall have ceased ters of whom are remembered with fear and trembling; such as the bloody 
to live, and you to have a husband. Never forget me. I die innocent ; My MacNamara, and many others. ‘The name of Jackey Jackey is not, however, 
life is not stained with any act of injustice. Farewell, my Achilles; farewell, remembered by deeds of bloodshed and rapacity ; but by wild and extravagant 
my Letitia ; farewell, my Lucian ; farewell, my Louisa ; show yourselves to) pranks, by soft and tender sayings, and by gallant deeds. It is true, he was by 
the world worthy of ne. I leave you without a kingdom, and without fortune,| profession a bushranger, and the leader of a gang of bushrangers ; but he was 
surrounded by numerous enemies. Be united, and superior to misfortune.) never known to rob the station of a poor man, or hurt him in any way. When 
Think rather on what you are, and not what you have been, and God will bless) he did rob a station, he did it in the most gentlemanlike and accomplished 
your humility. Do not curse my memory. Know, that my greatest torment) manner: sv that many of those whom he had robbed declared, they would on 
at this moment is the dying far away from my children. Receive your father’s! no account whatever give evidence against him ; and he was welcome to what 
blessing ; receive my embraces and my tears. Let your unfortunate father be he had got : all they wished was, that he might meet with a better trade. 
ever * Joacnim.” || Jackey Jackey was not the original name of the hero of this history; but it 
* Pizzo, October 13, Se \was bestowed upon him after he had acquired such fame. ‘There is a dispute 
He on off — locks of his hair, and, having inclosed them in the letter, about what oy really was. tele it was Mortimer; others oo it 
consigned it to the care of the general. llwas * *, e was, however, brought up in fashionable suciety, and was a 
Captain Starace was elected bis defender. He presented himself to the ua- crack shot, and billiard player. pani cenit when dou the age of 
happy pe Hey a order to announce to him that he was ready to fulfil that twenty-two, for forgery ; from —_ circumstance it may be inferred that ws 
mournful office before the tribunal ; but Joachim replied, | genius was very precocious. e had not been long im the colony before he 
My judges they are not ; they are my Private men do not sit) Bolted to the and turned bushranger. He himself so famous 
in judgment on Kings ; nay, not even Kings can sit in judgment on their peers, in this way, that he became the talk of the time, and was named after Jackey 
for peers have no authority over their equals. I say that Kings have no other Jackey, the great Indian chief, whose history may perhaps yet be given in these 
judges save God alone, and the nations of the world. Why, even if | am re-|\Sketches. ‘The two men are often confounded ; but as a distinction, Jackey 
garded as a marshal of France, then a tribunal of marshals should sit in judg- Jackey is now recognised as the name of the bushranger, and Big Bob Jackey 
ment upon me ; if but as general, by generals let me be judged. Ere I con-| as the name of the chief. 
descend to the vileness of the judges they have chosen for me, they musttear| Jackey Jackey is said to have been a remarkably handsome man, with rather 
out many a page from the history of Europe. ‘This tribunal is incompetent ; and light blue He 
should blush to own it.” dressed in plain clothes, and commonly wore a frock coat, under which was a 
Still Starace persevered, and endeavoured to prevail on him to let himself be} belt thickly Btndded with pistols, while at each side of his saddle hung a cara- 
defended ; but Joachim at length resolutely replied, | bine. ‘These weapons, however, were only used by Jackey Jackey when ma- 
“ You cannot save my life ; let me at least save my dignity as King. There |rauding, to intimidate ; he never, to his credit be it said, murdered a man in 
is no question of judgment and deliberation before this tribunal : they sit to con-| cold blood in his life ; while many a poor man blessed his bounty: for Jackey 
demn. Those whom they style my judges are my executioners. Utter no word! Jackey never met a poor man and passed him unnoticed ; he gave him both as- 
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in my defence : I forbid you to speak.” 

The defender sorrowfully took his leave. The judge entered who hac 
been appointed to conduct the process, and asked hun (as the custom is) his) 
name, and was going on to put some further inquiry ; but the prisoner cut) 
him short at once in his tedious prate of saying, ‘1 am Joachim Murat, King 
of the Two Sicilies, and of you. Begone—relieve my prison of your pre- 
sence.” 

When left alone, he inclined his head downwards, crossing his arms upon his 
breast, his eyes fixed upon the portraits of his family ; and well might one know, 
by his frequent sighs, by his deep grief, that mournful thoughts were busy at 
his heart. Captain Stsatti, his kind gaoler, seeing him thus affected, dared not 
speak to him ; but Joachim addressed him thus :— 

‘* My misfortune is the joy of Pizzo.” (He supposed, or knew this to be the 
ease.) ‘* And what have I done to the Neapolitans, that they should be my 
enemies! For their interests I have expended all the fruits of my labours and 
my wars, and I leave my family in poverty. Whatever there is of liberal in 
their laws ismy work. It was I who gave fame to their armies, and to the na- 
tion a rank amongst the most powerful ones of Europe. Ay, for the love of 
Naples [ forgot every other affection, and showed myself ungrateful to the 
French, who had guided me to that throne, from which I now step down with- 
out fear or self-reproach. There was a tragedy, in which the Duke of Enghien 
was concerned ; King Ferdinand is now avenging it; but in that first tragedy 
1 had no share. I swear it by that God in whose sight | shal! presently stand.” 
He paused for a few minutes, and then added, ** Captain Stratti, I feel the need 
of being alone. I return you my thanks for the kindness you have shown me} 
in my misfortunes,and I am so unbappy that I cannot prove my gratitude to you’ 
in any other way than by confessing it. Go, and be happy.” 

Stratti obeyed, and left him with tears in his eyes. 

A little while after, before the judgment was declared, a priest, Masdea, en- 
tered, and said, “ Sire, this is the second time that | address your Majesty. 
Five years back, when your Majesty came to Pizzo, I asked you for assistance 
to complete the building of our church, and you granted me more than I dared 
to hope for. My voice then found favour with you, and I believe that you will 
hear my prayers, when my only intention is to pray for the eternal rest 
of your soul.’’ Joachim went through the acts which befit a Christian 
with calm resignation, and at the request of Mesdea, wrote in French this 
line :-— 

“ Thereby declare that I die in the faith of a Christian.—G.N.” 


These mournful dogs were going on in one chamber of the castle,—in an-, 


other, the disgraceful tribunal, after consultation, declared, ** That Joachim | 


Murat, having by the fate of arms returned to the private station whence he 
sprung, had rashly landed in the Neapolitan dominions with twenty-eight fol- 
towers, no longer relying upon war, but upon tumults and rioting ; that he had) 
excited the people to rebellion ; that he had offended the rightful King ; that, 
he had attempted to throw the kingdom of Naples and the whole of Italy into 
confusion ; and that therefore, as a public enemy, he was condemned to die, by 
authority of the law of the Decennium, which was still in vigour.” This 
very law, by a strange caprice of fortune, was one which Joachim himself 
had passed seven years before. He had, however, humanely suspended 
its operations many times, at particular seasons of his rule; and yet this 
—. w,so passed, and so suspended by him, was made the instrument of his 
eath. 

The prisoner listened to his sentence with coolness and contempt. He was 

then led into a little court of the castle, where he found a party of soldiers 


sistance and advice. When his mental faculties were not vbscured by the in- 
temperate use of ardent spirits, Jackey Jackey was possessed of great judg- 
iment; and, strange as it may seem, could sympathize with the poor and afflict- 
ed, and give them sound advice, 

When the fame of his address and courage spread abroad, numbers flocked 
‘to his standard ; and his ranks, swelled by adventurers from every part of the 
country, began to keep the whole country im a state of constant anxiety and 
‘alarm. The military were called out, and the country rese toa man; Jackey 
Jackey met thee fearlessly, and gave them battle. He was worsted, and him- 
self and several of his troop taken prisoners. He did not, however, show any 
symptoms of fear, but marched along, heavily ironed, whistling “* Begone dull 
care.”” He was lodged in Gouiburn jail, from which he etlected his escape on 
the very first night; and the next morning appeared before the hut of his most 
inveterate enemy, plundered his station, burned his huts, and tied the inmates 
\to trees, making each of the men swear a dreadful oath that he would not bear 
‘arms against him or his troop. Jackey Jackey was ten times more daring than 
lever after this, and extended his depredations as far down as Windsor. He 
iwas captured again, and again broke loose from the jail of Windsor. His fame 
now became greater than before. The lower orders gave it as their opinion, 
that he had tamperings with the powers of darkness; but the better iniormed 
considered him in the true light, viz., one of the most perfect artists in his pro- 
fession, and worthy of a place by the side of the old masters, as they stand out 
in bold relief in the Newgate Calendar, and other works of a similar deserip- 
tion. 

| We now come tothe most celebrated achievement of Jaekey Jackey, per- 
‘haps the most daring act of the kind upon record. There was to be a grand 
idress-ball given in the Government House, and all the beauty and fashion, not 
jouly of Sydney, but likewise of New South Wales, were expected to be pre- 
sent. The government balls are the Almacks of the colonies ; and a great 
deal of bad feeling is often engendered, by the admission or exclusion of parti- 
‘cular persons by those who have arrogated to themselves the settling of a man's 
gentility. We must in candour admit, however, that a certain surveillance is 
jnecessery, as very improper persons might thrust themselves forward, and ren- 
der the whole affair void of the tone of fashion or respectability. It would ap- 
pear that Jackey Jackey was determined, with laudable ambition, if possible, to 
gain admission ; and he wrote the Governor for a ticket of admission and a 
letter of safe-conduct. No notice was taken of this letter; but, nevertheless, 
Jackey Jackey was heard to exclaim, that he would shake hands with the Go- 
vernor, whatever was the consequence. 

There lived a rich old gentleman at Paramatta, who was a member of the 
‘Legislative Council, and was considered one of the aristocrats of the land. 
‘Upon the night in question, this gentleman was riding into town to partake of 
the amusements and festivities of the evening, as became a man of lus import- 
jance. When his carriage was ing along a retired part of the road, it was 
isuddenly set upon by Jackey aes and his myrmidons, and the inmates had 
‘the pleasure of being accosted by the polite Jackey Jackey in person. After 
some conversation had , he informed the crest-fallen meinber of the le- 
igislative council that he would favour him with his company to the government 
ball. To this arrangement the other made some deimur, which was instantly 
settled by the muzzle of the pistol of Jackey Jackey coming into sharp contact 
with his ear. He was perfectly silenced, especially when he unbuttoned his 
coat and showed him a belt glittering with pistols: ‘* Now, look you, my good 
fellow, my name is Jackey Jackey; and if you make any words with me, I 
will settle you on the instant.” The carriage, which contained the lady and 
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daughter of the great man, was sent home under the especial charge of Riery|!achievement separately. His escapes were so extraordinary as to gain for him 


his heutenant ; and Jackey Jackey and the member of council, each mounted 
on horseback, set forth for the metropolis. 
The Government House was one blaze of light ; and as carriage after car- 


the fame of a warlock. The lower orders of Irish, of whom there are a con- 
siderable number in the colonies, firmly believed in his communion with the un- 
‘seen powers of darkness ; and, certainly, a few of his escapes were most won- 


riage rolled up to the entrance, and discharged its gay inmates, glittering with! derful. He broke twice out of the Goulburn jail, then reckoned one of the 


jewels and finery, the beholder almost fancied himself back in his favourite 


strongest fastnesses in New South Wales. The second occasion, was, perhaps, 


London. The orchestra now opened, and the loity swell of the music pealed| the most extraordinary case upon record. ‘Two armed men slept, one outside 
through the splendid rooms; then the bounding footsteps of the dancers came the door of the cell, and one inside ; both of whom affirmed to the day of their 
borne along, mingling with the music. More than a hundred carriages had ar-| death, that they never heard a stir or motion during the night ; and when day- 
rived, and yet onwards came more in quick succession: the numbers appeared light arrived, they found him gone. ‘The floor of the cell was paved with 
endless. : heavy stone flags; and Jackey Jackey had, some time during the day, when 

“I say, old Smith,” said a smart-looking young merchant to a tall, pale! the eye of the jailor was off his motions, loosed the cement and mortar around 
government-clerk, who appeared to think himself one of the finest men in one of these flags, and let himself down to the cell underneath, which was 
the room, “I say, did you observe how cool the Governor received the tenanted bya felon. They contrived to cut the iron bars of the window; and 
colonial treasurer? nothing wrong; no pain in the chest, as the witty Hook as it was only about teu feet from the ground, there was no difficulty in reach- 
said?” | ing itin safety. Jackey Jackey then reascended to his own cell, and awaited 


**Can't say, "pon honour.” 

‘** Look here : is not that old Malcolm, the flash auctioneer? how did he get 
in? he will surely be kicked out.” | 

* Can’t say, ’pon honour.” 

At this moment both turned their heads instinctively to observe two persons 
who were brushing close past. One of the two, a tall, light-cemplexioned, 
splendid-looking man, appeared to have recognised the young merchant, for he 
made a slight bow in passing. A flush diffused itself over the countenance of, 
the other, and he made no return to this civility ; more from his surprise, than, 
from any other motive. | 

** What a fine man!" exclaimed the pale, lack-a-daisical government-clerk ;. 
‘nearly as fine as me, by Jove! Who was that with old H of Paramatta,| 
that nodded to you, Mackie.” 

He received no answer, and on turning round he found himself standing alone. 
‘* Mackie has run after Thompson the brewer's daughters ; what taste, to be 
sure, they have, to encourage the attentions of a rough, black, ill-looking prig 
of a fellow like him!” And he gave several hems and drew up his shirt-col- 
lar with the air of an injured individual. 

“* What a handsome man with old H—— of Paramatta!”’ exclaimed all the 
ladies, ** Who can he be ?”’ 


| the darkness of midnight with a beating heart. 
The soldier who was in the room had no idea that Jackey Jackey could es- 


| cape but by the door. fis orders were imperative, on no account whatever to 


take his eye off the person of Jackey Jackey ; but, at times, sleep overcame the 
poor fellow, and he leaned against the door upon his firelock, and slept soundly. 
When Jackey Jackey was certain that he was asleep, he set to work, and, with 
as little noise as possible, let himself down to the cell beneath. The two wor- 
thies knocked out the irons, and descended. Jackey Jackey caught the sight 
‘of a soldier approaching hastily to see what the noise was, and sank flat po om 
face onthe ground. The other fellow had his feet just touching the earth, 
when the report of the soldier's piece was heard, and he fell, quivering, on the 
iground, within a few paces of the spot where Jackey Jackey stili lay. Jackey 
Jackey now crept along the ground for a great distance. ‘There was a great 
noise about the spot where his companion had fallen; lights began to stream 
about, and the guard was called out. Jackey Jackey made one bound forwards, 
‘and reached the forest. ‘The soldier inside heard the noise; but his orders 
were not to leave the spot; and he kept watch, with commendable care, over 
the camp-bed, where Jackey Jackey ouglit to have been reclining, until the light 
lof day showed him it was empty. He then gave the alarm : for as the felon 
‘had firmly secured his door inside, in case of surprise ; and as all was right, by 


That evening, the keeper of the turnpike, about two miles from Sydney, was \the soldier's account, in the room of Jackey Jackey, no person had suspected 


rudely called out by a man on horseback, who desired him to bring some grog. 
He informed the fellow that he had no grog; and to go about his business. ‘The 
answer to this was a pistol-bullet, which whistled past his ear. ‘* Look you, 
my good fellow, Iam Jackey Jackey ; and if you donot bring me grog in five 
minutes, | will shoot you : so be quick about it ;” and he threw him a guinea. 
The terrified toll-keeper brought him the grog, and offered him the change | 
“Oh, no,” said Jackey Jackey; ‘I never take change.” And after asking 
him to be certain and send his compliments to his Excellency the Governor. 
and say, “* That he had enjoyed the evening’s amusements very much ; and 
would be enraptured if he would take him up for a game at billiards for one 
hundred guineas a side ;"’ he gave the toll-keeper a long advice to beware of 
all vices, especially the vice of drunkenness. He advised him, also, to go re- 
gularly to prayers, and never refuse charity. *‘ l ubserve,”’ he continued, * that 
you are the worse of drink now; and as it would be a sin in me to leave you 
any of this grog, I think I had better drink it off." He was as good as his 
word ; and pulling a pistol from his belt, he cast the bottle more than twenty 
yards away, and broke it to atoms with the bullet, although it was dark at the 
time. ‘“ You observe that, you old brick? Now, what chance would your fine 
coves have with me at twelve paces! So, good night. I warn you to be so- 
ber; drink nothing but tea; and do not take a blow-out of that beverage too 
often.”” And thus ended the memorable visit of Jackey Jackey to the metro- 
sxc an event which made more noise than any other upon record in the co- 


ny. 

T here is another story current. One evening, when two or three swell set- 
tlers were in the billiard-room at Goulburn, a vulgar-looking fellow entered, 
dressed in a coat so ragged, that the red flannel shirt underneath peeped through 
in twenty different places, giving the wearer fantastic, but far from inelegant 
appearance. The young men, thinking some half-tipsy bullock-driver had got 
into the room, inquired at him very sharply what he didthere? He answered 
very saucily, ‘* That he had as good a right there as any of them ; and that he 
would take the whole lot of them up at billiards, for one hundred guineas a 
side.” ‘This was looked upon as bravado by the young men, and they held him 
at his word. What was their astonishment when he began to shell forth the 
money. ‘The young men attempted to turn the whole affair off as a joke ; but! 
they found it was likely to be a serious joke, as the stranger insisted upon their! 


drubbed them, and wonthe money. He rang, and ordered a dozen of claret. 
The young men drank his health, and asked him to oblige them with his name 
The red frock under the coat was opened for a single instant : the usual number 
of loaded pistols met the eyes of the youug men. “1! am Jackey Jackey,” he, 
said ; and walked off unharmed. 

Jackey Jackey had no regular abode. He wandered about the country, often 
retreating, when pursued, to places of concealment so secure that no party could 
tind him out or molest him. After searching about for days and weeks, they) 
were under the necessity of abandoning the attempt, and quitting the neigh-| 
bourhood. When all was settled down, Jackey Jackey would commence plun- 
dering as before. 


Jackey Jackey had at one time a considerable force under his command ; but 
he never remained along with them for any length of time, as doubtless he was 
afraid of treachery. He used suddenly to appear amongst them, and lead them 
on to enterprise and victory ; when he would disappear again without exchang- 
ing more than a few words. ‘That he had extraordinary information was evi- 
dent ; and from whatever source he derived it, he knew all that was going for- 
ward in the colony better than most persons of even respectable standing. ‘The 
young merchant already introduced to our readers by the name of Mackie, was 
supposed to have had transactions with hin ; and some said that Jackey Jackey 
kept an account with him for years under the name of Stephen. Whether this 
was true or not, it is hard to say; but that some persor of that name did give 
large orders upon the mercantile house in question, is positive ; and what made 
it so singular was the fact, that no one ever heard of a grazier of that name, 
and his drays had never been seen or heard of in any part of the eountry. Al- 
though it was never brought home to the firm in question, there is little doubt 
but that Jackey Jackey had large cash transactions with them under the afore. 
said name of Stephen; but whether the partners were aware that the name 
was an assumed one, or whether they considered him merely as an extensive 
grazier somewhere in the interior of the country, cannot now be ascertained. 


ithe fact that Jackey Jackey had escaped them. ‘The poor soldier was tried by 
‘a court-martial, and sentenced to be shot ‘This reached the ears of Jackey 
\Jackey ; and the night before the day appointed for the execution, he broke 
‘into the place of his confinement at Goulburn, with a picked company, and re- 
‘leased him. 

| We now approach the event which terminated so inauspiciously for poor 
Jackey Jackey. A settler, who bore a particular ill-will agaist him, found out 
/his lurking-place, and gave information to the authorities, offering to lead a 
jparty towards the place. Jackey Jackey received information of the force 
which had been sent against him, and might have escaped, had he been very 
janxious ; but the leaders of the opposing party had been heard to gasconade, 
‘and wish they might come upon him, and they would show him the way men 
could fight; and this having reached his ears, he determined, with a gallant 
‘courage, worthy of a better cause, to meet them, * and chance it.’’* 

| Jackey Jackey had but a small force with him at the time; the total number 
‘he could muster being but five men, well mounted and armed. With this force 
‘he took up a commanding station on the summit of a rising ground, defended on 
itwo sides by adangerous swamp. He was dressed splendidly, and wore a 
jsword, the handle of which sparkled with glittering diamonds. His banner 
was displayed ; a plain field of red, with a heavy black border. Each of the 
pistols in his belt gleamed faintly, as a sudden flash of the sun fell upon the 
sinall determined band. 

It was drawing towards the close of day. The sun, which had shone brightly, 
scorching and oppressive for many a long hour, began to descend towards the 
brilliant golden clouds which margined the edge of the horizon. His light fell 
now uncertainly : now lighting up a particular spot, as if actuated by a capri- 
cious fancy ; then, with a faint flicker, withdrawing his face, making all as dull 
as when beauty veils herself from the world and disappears. ‘There was a me- 
j}ancholy in the scene which Jackey Jackey could not resist. ‘ Riery,”’ he 
‘said, awaking from a reverie which had lasted for many minutes, and addressing 
lhis lieutenant, “1 hardly know what is the matter with me, I feel sad, and 
‘something weighs down my heart.” 
| ‘* Well, your honour,” replied the person thus addressed, ** why wait here at 
‘all? Let us be off. I have no stomach for fighting when nothing is to be made 


playing, or forfeiting the amount of the wager. It is needless tu add that he||°f ie iat fee Sees. 


| “Oh, no! you mistake me, Riery. We must not fly now ; that would be 
jcowardly ; and whatever faults I have been charged with, cowardice has never 
among them.”’ 
* Well, please yourself, your honour.” said Riery ; “ you know best ; and I 
|will stand by you to the last.”’ 

“T thank you, Riery. I know you are true and brave ; and I wish I had led 
you on ina better cause. Itis not that | dread anything ; for I have sometimes 


| wished to die, and would have given myself up into the hands of my pursuers 


long ere now, but that I joyed in batHingthem. ‘The thoughts that oppress me 
are of another and a far different kind. When I was a young inan, I longed to 
distinguish myself, and gain a name in the world ; visions of armies and bat- 
itles were ever before my eyes. ‘Then came the thoughts of literary and scien- 
'tifie renown. How my heart aspired after that, none can know. | determined 
ito devote myself to the cause of knowledge ; to gain and jay up vast stores of 
information for the good of my fellow-men. | looked upon the world as a world 
lof happiness, and my fellows as good and happy. ‘Then love came in, and 
‘broke up all my plans. | loved a beautiful girl, who was now all the world to 
ime. Books, and everything else, were cast aside, that I might give myself up 
‘to the enchantments of this siren draught, which turned into gall and bitter- 
‘ness, and poisoned my soul. J was annoyed that the lady of my airy dreams 
ishould be so far void of that perfection I had looked for. ‘This was wormwood 
ito my soul; but I could not resist the influence of the passion, and loved on. 
‘I was rejected with scorn. 1, a peor man, to cast my eyes to a lady of birth 
land expectations! I drowned care in intoxication ; turned a gambler, a forger, 
'amadman. When J entered the colony, | could not bear the bad treatment I 
received from my master; and turned bushranger. The world will think of 
ine as the man of blood, the freebooter, and the robber. I might have been 
‘something better. I wish I had resisted the temptation to drown care in wine, 
or that I had ended my life then, when the nobler feelings were strong, and the 
mind not debased. Well, it is too late now : as I have sown, so I must reap. 
‘O God, but it is too hard! it is horrible to endure this state of self-degradation. 


* This expression used by Jackey Jackey,1o ‘chance it,” became a common saying in 


As Jackey Jackey broke out of every jail in Australia, with the exception of ! 


the Sydney jail, it would be out of our power to give the particulars of each 


Australia, and is used still. 
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Riery, I have wept whole nights, like a woman. I have cursed, and torn my 
hair for hours together ; nothing but those accursed intoxicating fluids, which 
must have been invented by the arch-fiend, and distilled over his sulphury fur- 
naces, and given to the world to work the ruin of man, could have kept me up 
until now. I would have died by my own hand long ere this ; but the spirit, 
once pure and noble, has become mean and shrinking, and afraid to die. I 
would fifty times have given myself up to the officers of the law; but I dread 
the rude looks, and the scorn, and pity of the world, more than death. Ruery, 
the world will justly execrate my memory : it is fearful.’ And he wept like a 
child. 

At this moment, the dull heavy tramp of a body of horse broke on the ear ; 
and in a few minutes more a long, glittering file of cavalry was seen approach- 
ing. ‘The sun was setting, and his disk was more than half obscured by the 
heavy cloud of shining purple ; but one faint, tremulous flicker of the retiring 
orb, fell full upon the bright carabines and high-plumed caps of the nders. As 
the eagle eye of Jackey Jackey lighted upon the approaching troop, he revived ; 
for he smelt the battle afar. He drew up his body, which had been bending 
forward, until be sat erect; his nostrils expanded ; and lis eye gleamed with 
pleasure. It was evident that the advancing party had seen them; for they 
came toa halt, and formed imto regular order. ‘They could then be descried 
approaching slowly and with much caution, evidently afraid of an ambuscade ; 
their bare swords gleaming from amongst the long glades of the forest, as if 
the wearers kuew well the desperate character of the leader they were about 
to attack. Not a syllable had escaped from the lips of Jackey Jackey, or one 
of his party ; each horseman sat erect and motionless, as if rivetted to the spot 
by the power of an enchanter: the lazy flap of the heavy banner, as it flitted in 
the evening breeze, was the only sound which disturbed the utter stillness. At 
length, when the pursuers had reached the foot of the hill, Jackey Jackey drew 
his long, glittering blade, and gave the word. ‘The banner was raised aloft ; 
the horses bounded forward ; and onwards they went, with a force which was 
uresistible, clean through the ranks of the opposing party, that gave way on 
each side ; fur what could stand against that litle band! Jackey Jackey rode 
away as cool as if nothing had eccurred. ‘The settler, however, who bore him 


the ill-will, had foreseen something of this kind, and, as he had his piece in | 


readiness, le took a deliberate aim and tired. ‘The shot proved mortal; and 
Jackey Jackey gave one quivering, convulsive motion, and fell from his horse 
on the ground, a lifeless corpse. ‘I'he rays of the setting sun streamed feebler 
and feebler, until at last he disappeared beneath the gorgeous cloud of blazing 
purple, and the darkening forest became every moment more shrouded in the 
thick talling clouds of mght ‘The stars now shine and glitter overhead ; bright, 
oh, how radiantly bright! But only shines forth in bold relief, larger, more 
gloriously juminous, and apparently millions of miles nearer the earth than any 
of the others. It streams full on the spot where lies all that remains of the 
form which, but a few hours before, was replete with life. ‘he countenance, 
where the passions of the human heart were so strongly depicted, as thought 
after thought chased each other at random in the ever active mind, was now 
changed intoa wan and withered thing, as it looked up, unmeavingly, in the 
pale starlight tu that pure star, which appeared te watch and ward it from harm. 

Midnight is past, and the faint crow of the cock from some far-off station 
gives warning that the time draws towards morning. Sull the glorious star 
shines on, shedding its lustre over the spot as if it had some affinity with the 
dishonoured clay of the outcast from society which lay there all alone. Had 
the longing aspirations of Jackey Jackey in his last moments been some expia- 
tion for his crimes; and did the dwellers in that bright planet rejoice over a, 
spirit of innate nobleness, rescued from a state of degradation so low, with 
mind and taste so vitiated, that the finely-attuned mind shudders even to con- 
template it; or rather, and we fear thisis more likely, do the inhabitants of 
that bright orb mourn over the total wreck of a nobie and accomplished mind ! 
And is it not melancholy thus to sve a man who might have benetited his spe- 
cies, and died honoured and full of years, cut down in the prime of life, and die 
the dishunoured death of a felon. Reader, especially young reader, be warned! 
against the insidious vice of mitemperance. Look around yeu in the world, and 
sce the numbers that have been ruined by it. See the numbers of men possess-. 
ing high refinement and noble intellects, who have ruined mind and body in the 
gratification of this depraved appetite. Be warned, then, and fly even the ap-) 
pearance of evil. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Parr 1X.—f{ Coatinued.) 

My new friend was communicative. He gave his history ina breath. He’ 
had been a clerk in the office of one of the smal! tribunals in the south ; in- 
flamed with patriotism, and indignant at the idea of selling his talents at the 
rate of ten sous a-day, ‘ina rat-hole called a bureau,’ he had resolved on be- 
ing known in the werld, and to Paris he came. Paris was the true place for 
talent. His creisme had become conspicuous; he had * assisted” at the birth 
of liberty. Ile had carried a musket on the 10th of August, and had ‘been 
appointed by the Republic to the command of the civic force,” which now 
moved before and behind me. He was a“ grand homme” already. Danton 
had told him so within the last fortnight, and France and Europe would no 
sooner read his last pa:mphiet on the * Crimes of Kings,’’ than his fame would, 
be fixed with posterity. 

I believe that few men have passed through life without experiencing umes: 
when it would cost them little to lay it down. At least such times have oc- 
curred to me, and this was among them. Yet this feeling, whether it is to be 
called nonchalance or despair, has ts advantages for the moment; it renders 
the individual considerably careless of the worst that man can do to lim ; 
and I began to question my oratorical judge's on the events in the “city of 
cites.” No mau could take fuller advantage of having a listener at his com- 
mand. 

** We have cut down the throne,” said he, clapping his hands with exulta- 
tion, “and now you may buy it for firewood. But you are an aristocrat and of, 
course 4 slave; while we have got liberty, equality, and a triumvirate that 
shears off the heads of traitors at a sigh. Suspicion of bemg suspected is 
quite sufficient. Away goes the culprit ; a true patriot is ordered to take pos- 
session of his house until the national pleasure is Known ; and thus every thing 
goes on well. Of course, you have heard of the clearance of the prisons. A 
magnificent work. Five thousand aristocrats, rch, noble, and enemies to their 
country, sent headless to the shades of tyrants. Vive la Republique! But a 
grand idea strikes me. You shall see Danton himself, the genius of liberty, 
the hero of human nature, the terror of kings.” ‘The thought was new, and a 
new thought is enough to turn the brain of the Gaul at any time. He thrust 
his head out of the window, ordered a general halt ; and, instead of taking me 
to the quarters of the National, resolved to have the merit of delivering up an 
“agent of Pitt and English gumeas” to the master of the Republic aloiie. 


A VAbbaye !” was his cry. Buta new obstacle now arose in his troop 


/—these are the triumplis of a patriot. 
‘for them allt 


, me to make the attempt, from the very insolence of his carrymg it. 


and saw a light with the pale glimmer which, im my boyish days, | had heard 


‘they had reckoned on a civic supper with their comrades of the guard; and 


the notion of bivouacking in front of the Abbaye, under the chilling wind and 


‘fierce showers which now swept down the dismal streets, was too much for 


their sense of discipline. The dispute grew angry. At length one of them, a 
huge and savage-looking fellow, who, by way of illustration, thrust his pike 
close to the little commandant’s shrinking visage, bellowed out— 

“The people are not to be insulted. ‘The people order, and all must obey !’’ 
Nothing could be more unanswerable, and no attempt was made to answer. 
‘The captain dropped back into the chaise, the troop took their own way, and 
my next glance showed the street empty. But the Frenchman finds comfort 
under all calamities. After venting his wrath in no measured terms on “ rab- 
ble insolence,”’ and declaring that laws were of no use when “ guewx”’ like 
these could take them into their hands, he consoled himself by observing that, 
stripped as he was of his honours, the loss might be compensated by his pro- 
fits ; that the “ vagabonds” might have expected to share the reward which 
the * grand Danton would infallbly be rejoiced to give for my capture, and that 
both the purse and the praise would be his own.”’ ‘ Al’ Abbaye !” was the 
cry once more. 

We now were in motion again; and, after threading a labyrinth of streets, 
so dreary and dilapidated as almost to give me the conception that | had never 
been in Paris befo.e, we drove up to tie grim entrance of the Abbaye. My 
companion left me charge of the sentinel, and rushed in. And is this,” 
‘thought I, as I looked round the narrow space of the four walls, “the spot 
where so many hundreds were butchered ; this the scene of the first desperate 
triuinph of massacre ; this miserable court the last field of so many gallant 
lives ; these stones the last resting-place of so many whose tread had been on 
cloth of gold ; these old and cru:mbling walls giving the last echo to the voices 
of statesmen and nobles, the splendid courtiers, the brilliant orators, and the 
hoary ecclesiastics, of the most superb kingdom of Europe!” Even by the 
feeble lamp-light, that rather showed the darkness than the forms of the sur- 
rounding buildings, it seemed to me that I could discover the colour of the 
slaughter on the grourd ; and there were still heaps im corners, which looked to 
me like clay suddenly flung over the remnants of the murdered. 

But my reveries were suddenly broken up by the return of the little captain, 
more angry than ever. He had missed the opportunity of seeing the “ great 
man,” who had gone to the Salpetriére. And some of the small men whe 
performed as his jackals, having discovered that the captain was looking for a 
share in their plunder, had thought proper to treat him, his commission, and 
even his civism, with extreme contempt. In short, as he avowed to me, the 
very first use which he was determined to make of that supreme power to 
which his ascent was inevitable, would be tu clear the bureaux of France, be- 
gimning with Paris, of all those insolent and idle hangers-on, who lived only to 
purloin the profits, and libel the services, of ** good citizens.” 

“A la Salpetriere.”’ There again disappointment met us. The great man 
had been there “but a few minutes before,’ and we dragged our slow way 
through mire and ruts that would have been formidable to an artillery waggon 
with all its team. My heart, buovant as it had been, sank within me as I 
looked up at the frowning battlements, the huge towers, more reseinbling those 
of a fortress than of even a prison, the gloomy gates, and the general grim as- 
pect of the whole vast circumference, giving so emphatic a resemblance of the 
drearmness and the despair within. 

“ Aux Carmes !” was now the direction ; for my conductor's resolve to earn 
his reward before daybreak, was rendered more pungent by his interview with 
the gens de bureau at the Abbaye. He was sure that they would be instantly 
on the scent; and if they once took me out of his hands, adieu to dreams, of 
which Alnaschar, the glassman’s, were only a type He grew nervous with the 
thought, and poured out his whole vision of hopes and fears with a volubility 
which } should have set down for frengy, if in any man but a wretch in the fe- 


iver of a time when gold and blood weve the universal and combined idolatries 


of the land. 

“You may think yourself fortunate,’ he exclaimed, “in having been in my 
charge! That brute of a country gendarme could have shown you nothing. 
Now, 7 know every jailin Paris. I have studied them ‘They form the true 
knowledge of a citizen. ‘To crush tyrants, to extinguish nobles, to avenge the 
cause of reason on priests, and to raise the people to a knowledge of their rights 
Yet, what teacher is equal to the jail 
Mais voila les Carmes !° 

I saw a low range of blank wall, beyond which rose an ancient tower, 

* Here,” said he, “ liberty had a splendid triumph. A hundred and fifty ton- 
sured apostles of incivisin here fell im one day beneath the two-handed sword 
of freedom. A cardinal, two archbishops, dignitaries, monks hoary with pre- 
judices, antiquated with abuses, extinguishers of the new light of liberty, here 
were offered on the national shrne! Chantons la Carmagnole.”’ 

But he was destined to be disappointed once more. Danton had been there, 
‘but was suddenly called away by a messenger from the Jacobins. Our direc- 
tion was now changed again. ‘“ Now we shall be disappointed no longer. 
Once engaged in debate, he will be fixed for the mght. A//ons, you shall see 
the ‘grand patriote,” * the regenerator,’ * the first man in the world.’ Aux Ja- 


cobins 
Our unfortunate postilion falling with fatigue on his horses’ necks, attempted 


[to propose going to an inn, and renewing our search in the morning; but the 


captain had made up his mind for the night, and, drawing a pistol from his 
breast, exhibited this significant sign pointed at his head. ‘The horses, as tired 
as their driver, were lashed on. | had for some time been considering, as we 
passed through the deserted streets, whether it was altogether consistent with 
the feelings of my country, to sutler myself to be dragged round the capital at 
the mercy of this lover of lucre ; but an apathy had come over my whole frame, 
which made me contemptuous of life. ‘The sight of his pistol rather excited 

Bur we 
still rolled on. At length, in one of the streets, which seemed darker and 
more miserable than all the rest, we were brought to afull stop by the march 
of a strong body of the National Guard which halted fn front of an enormous 
old building, furnished with battlement and bartizan. “ Le Temple!” ex- 
claimed my companion, with almost a shriek of exultation. I glanced upward, 


always attributed to spectres passing along the din casements of a gallery. I 
cannot express how deeply this image sank upon me. 1 saw there only a huge 


ltomb—the tomb of living royalty, ot a line of monarchs, of all the feelings that 


still bound the heart of man to the cause of France. All now spectral. But, 
whatever might be the work of ny imagination, there was terrible truth ; enough 
before me to depress, and sting, and wring the mind. Within a step of the 
spot where | sat, were the noblest and the most unhappy beings in existence— 
the whole family of the throne caught in the snare of treason. Father, mother, 
sister, children! Not one rescued, not one safe, to relieve the wretchedness of 
their ruin by the hope that there was an individual of their circle beyond their 
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prison bars—all consigned to the grave together—all alike conscious that every. their waists, inscribed, “ 2d, 3d, and 4th September,”—the days of massacre. 
day which seut its light through their melancholy casemeuts, only brought them These were its heroes. I was in the midst of the efi¢e of murder. 

nearer to adeath of misery! But I must say no more of this. My heart withered — “ Citizens,”’ exclaimed the Jew in a voice of thunder, driving back the fore- 
within me as I looked at the towers of the Temple. It almost withers within most, © hold your hands up; are you about to destroy a friend of freedom ¢ 
me, at this moment, when I think of them. They are levelled long since ; but Your knives have drunk the blood of aristocrats ; but they are the defence of 
while I write I see them before me again, a sepulchre ; I see the mustering of liberty. The citizen, against whom they are now unsheathed, is one of our- 
that crowd of more than savages before the grim gate ; aud I see the pale glim- selves. He has returned from the frontier, to join the brave men of Paris, in 
mer of that floating lamp, which was then, perhaps, lighting the steps of Ma- their march to the downfall of tyrants — But our friends await us in the glorious 
rie Antoinette to her solitary cell. club of the Jacobins. ‘This is the hour of victory. Advance, regenerated sons 

Of all the sights of that melancholy traverse, this the most disheartened me, of freedom! Forward, Frenchmen !” 
whatever had been my carelessness of life before. It was now almost scorn. | His speech had the effect. ‘The rapid executors of public vengeance fell 
The thoughts fell heavy on my mind. What was I, when such victims were back; and the Jew, whispering to me, * You must follow us, or be killed,”— 
prepared for sacrifice? What was the crush of my obscure hopes, when the |I chose the easier alternative at once, and stepped forward like a good citizen. 
sitters on thrones were thus levelled with the earth’ If I perished in the next As my protector pushed the crowd betore him, in which he seemed to be alead- 
moment, no chasm would be left in society: perhaps but one or two human ‘er, he said to me from time to time, “ Show no resistance. A word from you 
beings, if even they, would give a recollection to my grave. But here the ob | would be the signal for your death—we are going to the hall of the Jacobins. 
jects of national homage and gallant loyalty, beings whose rising radiance had |This is a great night among them, and the heads of the party will either be 
filled the eye of nations, and whose sudden fall was felt as an eclipse of Euro- ruined to-night, or by morning will be masters of every thing. I pledge my- 
pean light, were exposed to the deepest sufferings of the captive. What, then, self, if not for your safety, at least for doing all that I can to save yeu.” 1 re- 
was I, that I should murmur; or, still more, that I should resist ; or, most of ‘mained silent, as | was ordered ; and we hurried on, until there was a halt in 
all, that I should desire to protract an existence which, to this hour, had been front of a huge old building. “The hall of the Jacobins,” whispered the Jew, 
one of a vexed spirit, and which, to the last hour of my career, looked but and again cautioned me against saying or doing any thing in the shape of re- 
cloud on cloud ! ‘'luctance. 

Some of this depression may have been the physical result of fatigue, for 1 | We now plunged into the darkness of a vast pile, evidently once a convent. 
had been now four-and-twenty hours without rest ; and the dismal streets, the and where the chill of the massive walls struck to the marrow. I felt as if 
dashing rain, and the utter absence of human movement as we dragged our walking through acharnel-house. We hurried on ; a trembling light, towards 
dreary way along, would have made even the floor of a dungeon welcome. | \the end of an immense and lofty aisle, was our guide ; and the crowd, long fa- 
was as cold as its its stone. ‘\miliar with the way, rushed through the intricacies where so many feet of 

At length our postilion, after nearly relieving us of all the troubles of this |monks had trod before them, and where, perhaps, many a deed that shunned 
world, by running on the verge of the moat which once surrounded the Bas-) the day had been perpetrated. At length a spiral stair brought us to a large 
tile, and where nothing but the screams of my companion prevented him from! |gallery, where our entrance was marked with a shout of congratulation ; and 
plunging in, wholly lost his way. ‘The few lamps in this intricate and misera-| {tumbling over the benches and each other, we at length took our seats im the 

le quarter of the city had been blown out by the tempest, and our only re- highest part, which, in both the club and the National Assembly, was called, 
source appeared to be patience, until the tardy break of winter's morn should |from its height, the Mountain, and from the characters which generally held it, 
guide us throngh the labyrinth of the Faubourg St. Antoine. However, this jwas a mountain of flame. Inthe area below, once the nave of the church, sat 
my companion’s patriotism would not suffer. ** The Club would be adjourned! the Jacobin clvb. I now, for the first time, saw that memorable and terrible 
Danton would be gone!” In short, he should not hear the Jacobin lion roar, |assemblage. And nothing could be more suited than its aspect to its deeds. 
nor have the reward on which he reckoned for flinging me into his jaws. The |The hall was of such extent that a large portion of it was scarcely visible, and 
postilion was again ordered to move, and the turn of a street showing a light ‘the few lights which hung from the walls scarcely displayed even the remain- 
at a distance, he lashed his unfortunate horses towards it. Utterly indifferent |der. The French love of decoration had no place here ; neither statues nor 
as to where I was to be deposited, | saw and heard nothing, until I was roused pictures, neither gilding nor sculpture, relieved the heaviness of the building. 
by the postilion’s cry of ** Place de Greve.” ‘Nothing of the arts was visible but their rudest specimens; the grim effigies 

A large fire was burning in the midst of the gloomy square, round which a ‘of monks and martyrs, or the coarse and blackened carvings of a barbarous 
party of the National Guard were standing, with their muskets piled, and lage. ‘The hall was full; for the club contained nearly two thousand members, 
wrapped in their cloaks, against the inclemency of the night. Further off, and jand on this night all were present. Yet, except for the occasional cries of ap- 
in the centre, feebly seen by the low blaze, was a wooden structure, on whose proval or anger when any speaker had concluded, and the habitual murmur of 
corners torches were flaring in the wind. * Voila la guillotine !’ exclaimed {every huge assembly, they might have been taken for 4 host of spectres; the 
my captor with the sort of ecstacy which might issue from the lips of a wor- area had so entirely the aspect of a huge vault, the air felt so thick, and the 
shipper. As I raised my eyes, an accidental flash of the fire showed the whole| gloom was so feebly dispersed by the chandeliers. All was sepulchral. The 
outline of the horrid machine. I saw the glitter of the very axe that was to chair of the president even stood on a tomb, an antique structure of black mar- 
drop upon my head. My first sensation was that of deadly faintness  Ghastly ible. The elevated stand, from which the speakers generally addressed the as- 
as was the purpose of that axe, my imagination saw even now ghastliness in, ‘sembly, had the strongest resemblance to a scaflold, and behind it, covering the 
the shape of its huge awkward scythe-like steele; it seemed made for massa- , Wall, were suspended chains, and instruments of torture of every horrid kind, 
cre. ‘Lhe faintness went off in the next moment, and I was another man. In| |used inthe dungeons of old times; and though placed there for the sake of con- 
the whole course of a life of excitement, I have never experienced so total a!|trast with the mercies of a more enlightened age, yet enhancing the general 
change. Allmy apathy was gone. ‘The horrors of public execution stood in ‘dea of a scene of death. It required no addition tu render the hall of the Ja- 
a visible shape before me at once. | might have fallen in the field with forti- cobins fearful; but the meetings were always held at night, often prolonged 
tude; I might have submitted to the deathbed, as the course of nature ; | |through the whole night. Always stormy, and often sanguinary, daggers were 
might have even died with exultation in some great public cause. But to pe-. drawn and pistols fired—assassination in the streets sometimes followed bitter 
rish by the frightful thing which shot up its spectral height before me ; to be. attacks on the benches ; and at this period. the mutual wrath and terror of the 
dragged as a spectacle to scoffing and scorning crowds—dragged, perhaps, in| |factions had risen to such a height, that every meeting might be only a prelude 
the feebleness and squalid helplessness of a continement which might have ex ||to exile or the axe; and the deliberation of this especial night must settle the 
hibited me tothe world in imbecility or cowardice ; to be grasped by the ruf-, iquestion, whether the Monarchy or the Jacobin club was to ascend the scaffold. 
fian executioner, and flung, stigmatized as a felon, intothe common grave of itt was the debate on the execution of the unhappy Louis XVI. 
felons—the thought durted through my mind like a jet of fire; but it gaveme ‘The arrival of the crowd, among whom I had taken my unwilling seat, evi- 
the strength of fire. 1 determined to die by the bayonets of the guard, or by dently gave new spirits to the regicides ; the moment was critical. Even in 
any other death than this. My captor perceived my agitation, and my eye) Jacobinism all were not equally black, and the fear of the national revulsion at 
glanced on his withered and malignant visage, as with a smile he was cocking so desperate a deed startled many, who might not have been withheld by feel- 
his pistol. I sprang on him like a tiger. In our struggle the pistol went off, ings of humanity. The leaders bad held a secret consultation while the debate 
and a gush of blood from his cheek showed that it had inflicted a severe wound. was drawing on its slow length; and Danton’s old expedient of * terror” was 
I was now his master, and grasping him by the throat with one hand, with the jresolved on. His emissaries had been sent round Paris to summon all his ban- 
other I threw open the door and leaped upon the pavement. For the moment, jditti; aud the low cafés, the Faubourg taverns, and every haunt of violence, 
I looked round vewildered ; but the report of the pistol had caught the ears of |and the very drunkenness of crime, had poured forth. ‘I'he remnant of the Mar- 
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the guard, whom! saw hurrying to unpile their muskets. But this was a work jseillois—a gang of actual galley-slaves, who had jed the late massacres—the 


of confusion, and, before they could snatch up their arms, I had made my choice 
of the darkest and narrowest of the wretched lai.es which issue into the square. 
A shot or two fired after me sent me at my full speed, aud I darted forward, 
leaving them as they uught, to follow. 


How long | scrambled, or how often I felt sinking from mere weariness in 
that flight, | knew not. In the fever ot my mind, | only knew that 1 twined 
my way through numberless streets, most of which have since been swept 
away; but, on turning the corner of a street which led into the Boulevard,) 
and when | had soie ope of taking refuge in my old hotel, I found that I nad 
plunged into the heart of « considerable crowd of persons hurrying along, ap- 
parently on some business which strongly excited them. Some carried lan- 
terns, some pikes, and there was a general appearance of more than republican 
enthusiasm, even savage ferocity among them, that gave sufficient evidence of 
my having fallen into no good company. 1 attempted to draw back, but this 
would not be permitted ; the words, Spy, traitor, slave of the Monarchiques !” 
and, apparently as tie blackest charge of all, * Cordelier!"? were heaped upou! 
me, and [ ran the closest possible chance of being put to death ou the spot It 
may naturally be supposed that | made all kinds of protestations to escape be- 
a or pistoled. But they had no tune to wait for apologies. The cry of 
* Death to the traitor !’* was followed by the brandishing of half a dozen 
knives in the circle round me. At that moment, when I must have fallen help- 
lessly, a figure stepped forward, aud opening the slide of his dark lantern di- 
rectly ou tis own face, whispered the word Mordecai. I recognised, I shall’ 
not say with what feelings, the police agent who had formerly conveyed me) 
out of the city. He was dressed, lixe the majority of the crowd, in the repub- 
lican costume ; and certainly there wever was a more extraordinary costume | 
He wore a red cap, like the cap of the butchers of the Paubourgs ; an enor-' 
mous beard covered lus breast, a short Spanish mantle hung from his shoul- 
ders, a short leathern doublet, with a belt like an armoury, stuck with knives| 
and pistuls, a sabre, and huge trousers striped with red, in imitation of streams) 
of gore, completed the patriot uniform, Some wore broad bands of linen round 


paid assassins of the Marais, and the sabreurs of the Royal Guard, who, after 
treason to their king, had found profitable trade in living on the robbery and 
blood of the nobles and priests, formed this remforcement , and their entrance 


‘iuto the gallery was recognised by a clapping of hands from below, which they 


answered by a roar, accompanied with the significant sigu of clashing their 
knives and sabres. 

Danton immediately rushed into the Tribune. I had seen hin before, on 
the fearful night which prepared the attack on the palace ; but he was then in 
the haste and affected savageness of the rabble. He now played the part of 
leader of a political sect; and the commencement of his address adopted 
something of the decoram of public council. Jn this there was an artifice ; 
for, resistless as the club was, it still retained a jealousy of the superior legisla- 
tive rank of the assembly of national representatives, the Convention. The 
forms of the Convention were strictly imitated ; and even those Jacobins who 
usually led the debate, scrupulously wore the dress of the better orders. Ro- 
bespierre was elaborately dressed whenever he appeared in the Tribune, and 
even Danton abandoned the canatl/e costume for the time. I was struck with 
his showy stature, his bold forehead, and his commanding attitude, as he stond 
waving his hand over the multitude below, as if he waved a sceptre. His ap- 
pearance was received with a general shout from the gallery, which he returned 
by one profound bow, aud then stood erect, till all sounds had sunk. His pow- 
erful voice then rang through the extent of the hall. He began with congra- 
tulating the people on their having relieved the Republic from its external dan- 
gers His language at first was moderate, and his recapitulation of the perils 
which must have befallen a conquered country, was sufficiently true and even 
touching ; but his tone soon changed, and I saw the true democrat. ** What!” 
he cried, “ are those perils to the horrors of domestic perfidy? What are the 
ravages on the frontier to poison and the dagger at our firesides! What is 
the gallant death in the field to assassination in cold blood! Listen, fellow- 
citizens, there is at this hour a plot deeper laid for your destruction than ever 
existed in the shallow heads of, or could ever be executed by the coward hearts 
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tions. Where then is the foeus of the setae the gathering of the storm 
that is to shake the battlements of the 


Carmagnole. ‘The club below were scarcely less violent in their demonstra- 
tions of furious joy. Danton had now accomplished his task ; but his vanity 
thirsted for additional applause, and he entered into a catalogue of his services 
to Republicanism. In the midst of the detail, a low but singularly clear voice 
was heard from the extremity of the hall. 

* Descend, man of massacre !” 

I saw Danton start back as if he had been shot. 
breath, he said feebly— 

* Citizen, of what am I accused '” 

“Of the three days of September,” uttered the voice again, in atone so 
strongly sepulchral, that it palpably awed the whole assemblage. 


* Who is it that insults me! who daresto malign ime? What spy of the 


At length, recovering his 


Girondists, what traitor of the Bourbons, what hireling of the gold of Putt, is | 
among us!” exclaimed the bold ruffian, yet with a visage which, even at the | 


distance, I could observe had Jost its usual fiery hue, and turned clay-colour 
accuses ine?” 

“IT!” replied the voice, and I saw athin tall figure stalk up the length of the 
hall, and stand at the foot of the tribune. ** Descend !’’ was the only word 
which he spoke ; and Danton, as if under a spell, to my astonishment, obeyed 
without a word, and caine down. ‘The stranger took his place, none knew his 
name ; and the rapidity and boldness of his assault suspended all in wonder 
like my own. I can give but a most incomplete conception of the extreordi- 
nary eloquence of this mysterious intruder. He openly charged Danton with 
having constructed the whole conspiracy against the unfortunate prisoners of 
September ; with having deceived the people by imaginary alarms of the ap- 
proach of the enemy ; with baving plundered the national treasury to pay the 
assassins ; and, last and most deadly charge of all, with having formed a plan 
for a National Dictatorship, of which he hi:nself was to be the first possessor. 
The charge was sufficiently probable, and was not now heard for the first time. 
But the keenness and fiery promptitude with which the speaker poured the 
charge upon him, gave it a new aspect; and | could sce in the changing phy- 
slognomies round me, that the great democrat was already in danger. 
viously felt this himself ; for starting up from the bench to which he had re- 
turned, he cried out, or rather yelled— 

“Citizens, this man thirsts for my blood. Am TI tobe sacrificed? Am I 
to be exposed to the daggers of assassins !”’ But no answering shout now arose; 
a dead silence reigned ; all eyes were still turned on the tribune. I saw Dan- 
ton, after a gaze of total helplessness on all sides, throw up his hands like 
drowning man, and stagger back to his seat. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than his interruption ; for the speaker now poured the renewed invective, 
like a stream of molten iron, full on his personal character and career. 

‘Born a beggar, your only hope of bread wascrime. Adopting the profes 


He ob- 


'rusing into the body of the building. Inthe midst of their troop thev cared 
wo busts covered with laurels—the busts of the regicides Ravaillac and Cle- 
ment, with flags before them, inscribed, “They were glorious; for they slew 
‘kings |’? The busts were presented to the president, and their bearers, a 

pair of porssardes, iusisted on giving him the republican embrace, in sign of 


fraternization. ‘The president, in return, ivited thei to the “ honours of asit- 
iting ;"? aud thus reinforced, the discussion on the death of the unhappy mo- 


‘narch commenced once more, and the vote was carried by acclamation. The 
National Convention was still to be applied to for the completion of the sen- 
ence ; but the decree of the Jacobins was the law of the land. 

I had often looked towards the gallery door, during the night, for the means 
of escape ; but my police friend had forbade my moving before his return. I 

‘therefore remained until the club were breaking up, and the gallery began to 
‘clear. Cautious as [ had been, I could not help exhibiting, from time to time, 

some disturbance at the atrocities of the night, and especially at the concem- 
uation of the helpless king. In all this I had found a sympathizing neighbour, 

‘who had exhibited marked civility in explaining the peculiarities of the place, 
and giving me brief sketches of the speakers as they rose in succession He 
‘had especially agreed with me in deprecating the cruelty of the regicidal sen- 
tence. I now rose to bid my yentlemanlike cecerone good-night, but, to my 
jsurprise, I saw hun make a sign to two loiterers near the door, who instantly 

pinioned ime. 
| “ We cannot part quite so soon, Monsieur |’Aristocrat,” said he; * and, 
‘though I much regret that | cannot have the honour of accommodating you in 

the ‘lemple, near your friend Monsieur Louis Capet, yet you may rely on my 

Soho in procuring a lodging for you in one of the most sgreeable prisons in 

aris."’ 

| Thad been entrapped in the most established style, and I had nothing to 

‘thank for it but fortune. Resistance was in vain, for they pointed to the pis- 
tols withia their coats ; and with a vexed heart, and making many an angry re- 

umark on the treachery ef the villain whe had ensnared me—inatters which fell 

jon his ear probably with about the same effect as water on the pavement at my 
feet—lI was put into a close carriage, and, wih my captors, carried off to the 

‘nearest barrier, and consigned to the governor of the well-known and hideous 


iSt. Lazare. 


| 


| STRAY GLEANINGS FROM BRITISH BATTLE 


| BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E, NAPIER. 

ROLICA. 

| It was on a glorious spring morning of the “ soft south,” that emerging 
from the hovel in which we had passed an uncomfortable night, we hastened 
towards the field where our great Captain proved to the world, that * British 
troops are the soldiers of battle,”’ to the spot where he took the first step lead- 
ing to that series of triumphs, and succession of victories, which enabled him 
to “ emerge from the chaos of the Peninsular struggle,” and five years subse- 
jquently to hold that proud position as * he stood on the summit of the Pyrenees 
)}a recognised conqueror, when from those lofty pinnacles the clangor of his 
trumpets pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of his genius appeared as 
a flaming beacon to warring nations.” What a contrast must the present as- 
pect of the now peaceful and smiling valley of Roliga have offered, to that, om 
the day when battling nations chose it as a stage for the first act of the subse- 
quent bloody tragedy which ensued! How marked the difference of its pre- 
sent verdure, heightened by the late heavy rains: its green fields of wheat and 
barley, gracefully undulating under the influence of the morning breeze, now 
‘redolent of the perfume of the peach, the almond. and orange blossom,—which 


sion of an advocate, your ouly conception of law was chicanery. Coming to gently ruffled the plumage of numberless winged choristers,—who, from their 
Paris, you took up patriotism as a trade, and turned the trade into an impos- | leafy canopy, seemed to send up to heaven most joyful acknowledgments for so 
ture. Trained to dependence, you always hung on some one ull he spurned Ipright a morn. 
you. You licked the dust before Mirabeau ; you betrayed him, and he trampled | How different this soft music from the elangor of arms, the clash of steel, the 
on you; you took refuge m the cavern of Marat, until he found you too base ‘exulting shout of victory, the shrick of agony, or groans of despair,—from the 
even for his base companionship, and he, too, spurned you; you then clung to deafening sound of the cannon’s roar, which onthe 17th of August, 1808, 
the skirts of Robespierre, and clung only to ram Viper! known only by yoomed over its then dusty, trampled, and sunburnt surface ; as the impetuous 
your coils and your poison ; like the original serpent, degraded even from the 'yajour of our gallant troops,—after sweeping the plain below,—soared with re- 
brute ito the reptile, you already feel your sentence. I pronounce it before sigiless sway over opposing mountains, and drove the foe headlong from their 
all. The man to who nu you how cling wil crushi you Maximilien Robes- ‘stupendous and apparently inaccessible position, on the precipitous ridge ovel- 
pierre, is not your heel already lifted up to tread out the life of this trator ' \jooking the village of Columbiera. But ere we attempt a description of the 
Maximilien Robespierre,” he repeated with a sull move piercing sound, “dol |jgcalities which witnessed those momentous events, it may not be ammiss briefly 
uot speak the truth! Have I not stripped the veil from your thoughts! Am |to recapitulate the circumstances directly preceding, and which were the im- 
I not looking ou your heart?” He then addressed each of the Jacovin leaders mediate cause of the battle of Roliga.” 
in a brief appeal. * Billaud Varennes, stand forth—do you not long to drive’! Jn the summer of 1808, at the time when,—by the imbecile and vacillating 
your dagger into the bosom of ths new tyrant! Collot d’Herbois, are you net policy pursued by the English Ministry,—our forces were frittered away in un- 
sworn to destroy him!’ Couthon, have you not pronounced him perjured, per-||meaning and insignificant expeditions, extending over nearly every part of the 
fidious, and unfit to live? St, Just, have you not in your bosom the lst of |globe; whilst 10,000 of our best troops, under General Moore, were uselessly 
those who have pledgea themselves that Danton shall never be Dictator; that lemployed in the Baltic, another British force amusing itself in Sicily, and a 
hus grave shall be dug before he shall tread on the first step of the throne ; that third army, under General Spencer, was yachting about the Mediterranean ; 
his ashes shall be scattered to the four winds of heaven; that he shall never |the Peninsula, the only spot where our strength could have been employed 
gorge on France !"’ jwith effect—was abandoned to the invaders, and occupied by an army of 120,- 
A hollow murmur, like an echo of the vaults beneath, repeated the conclu- 000 Frenchmen. About this time an appeal was made to the British Govern- 
ding words. ‘Tne murmur had scarcely subsided when this extraordinary appa- |ment, by the Bishop of Oporto, who had been placed at the head of the insur- 
rivion, flinging round him a long white cloak, which he had hitherto carried on rectional Junta of that town, for men, arms, and money, wherewith to aid and 
his arm, and which, in the dim light, gave bin the look of one covered with a labet the Portuguese insurgents in their efforts towards emancipation. 
shroud, cried out in a voice of still deeper solemnity, “George Jacques Dan-') Nine thousand men had for some time past been assembled at Cork, with 
ton, you have this night pronounced the death of your king—I now pronounce the view of an expedition against South America; but this sage project hav- 
your own. By the victims of the 20th of June—by the victims of the 10th of Au-' jing been abandoned, rendered the above force available for Portugal, for which 
gust—by the victims of the 2d of September—by the thousands whom your thirst) jt embarked on the 12th of July, under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley ; 
ot blood has slain—by the tens of thousands whom your treachery has sent toj/whilst two smaller divisions, led by Geuerals Ackland and Anstrather, consist- 
perish in a foreign grave—by the millions whom the war which you have) jing of between 4000 and 5000 men, sailed fora like destination from Harwich, 
kindled will lay in the field of slaunghter—I cite you to appear before a tribu-}/on the 18th and 19th of the same month. 


nal, where sits a judge whom none can elude and none can defy. Within a) ‘The original plan conceived by the British Ministry was to have disembarked 


year and a month, I cite you to meet the spirits of your victims before the} 
throne of the Eternal.” 


He stopped ; not a voice was heard. He descended the steps of the Tri- 


‘the above force at the mouth of the Tagus; but Sir Arthur Wellesley,—who 
jas frigate had devanced the fleet of transports, and already visited Cerunna 
and Oporto,—after consulting with Sir Charles Cotton, the senior naval officer 


bune, and stalked slowly through the hall; not a hand was raised against hiun.! 
He pursued his way with as much calmness and security as if he had been a 
supernatural visitant, until he vanished in the darkness. 

This singular occurrence threw a complete damp on the regicidal ardour ; 
and, as no one seemed inclined to mount the Tribune, the club would probably, 
have broken up for the night, when a loud knocking at one of the gates, and 
the beating of drums, aroused the drowsy sitters on the benches. ‘The gallery 
was as mach awake as ever; but seemed occupied with evident expectation of 
either a new revolt, or a spectacle ; pistols were taken out to be new primed, 
and the points and edges of knives duly examined. The doors at length were 
thrown open, aud a crowd, one half of whom appeared to be in the last stage. 
of intoxication, and the other half not far from imsanity, came dancing and cho- 


ou the station, deewed this attempt unadvisable, and resolved to land his 
troops somewhere in Estremadura : however, the rugged nature of the coast 
of Portugal, together with its entire destitution of harbours, and the tremendous 
jsurl, which, impelled by the whole weight of the Atlantic, bursts with terrific 
\violence on its unprotected shores, rendered it a matter of some difficulty to 
tix on a spot where this object might be etfected. 

The anchorage at Peniche was within range of the guns of that fort, then 
occupied by the enemy ; the practicability of the entrance to the Bay of Mar- 
tuuho was probably unknown: and Figueras, at the mouth of the Mondego, 
was at last fixed on as the spot of debarkation, which commenced on the Ist 
‘of va pet and although the weather proved propitious, was nevertheless at- 
vended with so many difficulties that it was not completed till the Sth, at which 


of, their soldiery. Where is that plot? Inthe streets? No. The courage 
} of our brave patriots is as proof against corruption as against fear.” This was 
followed by a shout from the gallery. Is it in the Tuileries? No; there the 
national sabre has cut down the tree which cast its deadly fruits among the na- 
3 combustibles which the noble has gathered, the priest has piled, and the king 
has prepared to kindle? Brave citizens, that spot 1s ——,” he paused, look- 
ing mysteriously round, while a silence deep as death pervaded the multitude ; 
; then, as if suddenly recovering himself, he thundered out—* The ‘Temple !”’ . 
1 No language can describe the shout or the scene that followed. ‘The daring 
word was now spoken which all anticipated ; but which Danton alone had the 
desperate audacity to utter. ‘The gallery screamed, howled, roared, embraced 
; each other, danced, flourished their weapons, and sang the Marseillaise and the 
2 
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moment General Spencer fortunately arrived, with nearly 5000 men; le hav- 
ing. on receiving the news of Dupont’s defeat at Baylen, instantly sailed from 
Cadiz for the Tagus, from whence he had been directed by Sir Charles Cotton 
to joi Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose force, by this unexpected addition amount- 
ed now to upwards vf 12,000 men, whilst fast-sailing vessels were despatched 
to look out for Anstruther and Ackland, whose appearance might then be daily, 
expected. 

“he object of the British General was to keep along the line of coast, in or- 
der to avail himself of the supplies furnished by the fleet, to strike, with the 
utmost promptitude, a decisive blow, and to endeavour to make that blow as 
near as possible to Lisbon ; he, however, immediately perceived that to etlect, 
this, he would have to depend entirely on his own resources, as the insurrec-. 
tion in itself was insignificant, the Portuguese destitute of both confidence and. 
means, and that their General, Don Benardin Friére de Andrada, who,—at first. 
disappointed in not having his advice followed of abandoning the coast, and, 
entering ov an offensive campaign in the heart of Beira,—had most unwillingly. 
afforded his co-operation,—in a short time withdrew all his forces, with the 
exception of a small body of troops, and ignominiously resolved to await, 


in the rearof the British Army the result of their first encounter with the | 


enemy ! 

In spite of these discouraging circumstances, Sir Arthur resolved to adhere 
to his original plans ; and their successful result was greatly facilitated by the 
late opportune defeat of Dupont, which served to distract§the attention of the, 
French, and prevented Junot from at once concentrating his armies against the 
British force ; for although aware of our descent on the Mondego, as early as 
the 2d of August, such was the turbulent aspect of affairs at Lisbon, that he}! 
deferred his departure from the capital until the 15th, tne date on which the. 
English entered Caldas ; and having severed the communication between Loi-| 
son and Laborde, Sir Arthur Wellesley now vigorously pressing the latter, our. 
troops on that day, for the first time, caine in contact with the enemy, whose 
piquets were driven from Obidos by some companies of our 95th and 60th Rifles, 
though in so doing we lost two officers and twenty-seven men 

General Laborde, whose situation was now very embarrassing, had taken up 
a position on some slightly elevated ground, running east aud west across the 
valley between Ob.dos and Roliga, which latter village it overlooked. He 


proper time aud place, endeavoured to destroy these regiments before they 
could be succuured, aud, failing in that, he yet gained time to rally his left 
wing upon his centre and right; but the 6th Regunent, following the right- 
hand path, soon arrived, the English gathered thickly on the heights, and Fer- 
guson, who had at first taken an erroneous direction towards the centre, re- 
covered the true liye, and was rapidly passing the right flank of the position. 
The French General commenced a retreat by alternate masses, protecting his 
movements by vigorous charges of cavalry, and at the village of Zambugeira 
he attempted another stand ; but the English bore on him too heavily, and 
thus disputing the ground, he fell back to the Quinta de Bugagliera, where he 
halted until his detachmeuts on the side of Segury rejoined hun. After this, 
taking to the narrow pass of Runa, he marched all night to gain the position of 
Montechique, leaving three guns on the field of battle, and the road to Torres 
Vedras open for the victors. ‘The loss of the French was six hundred killed 
and wounded, among the latter Laborde himself: and the British also suffered 
considerably, for two Lieut.-Colonels and nearly five hundred men were killed, 
taken, or wounded, and as not more than four thousand men were actually 
engaged, this hard-fought action was very honourable to both sides.” 
* * * * * 

As has already been remarked, it was at an early hour when, emerging from 
the little village of San Mahmed, we proceeded to examine the localities which 
had witnessed the above stirring events. Our course lay in a southerly direc- 
tion, along a paved though dilapidated causeway, the high road from Caldas 
and Obidos, which, after passing an old ivy-covered tower on the right-hand 
side, shortly aiterwards led across a stone bridge, spanning what,—after the 
late violent rains,—was now a deep, turbid, and rapid stream, which, as our 
guide informed us, had its source in the hills to the south, and after sweeping 
round to the east of Roliga, found its way through the valley into the Lagoa 
of Obidos. In the relation of the battle, no mention being made of what (in 
its present state) would have been a serious impediment to General Fane’s 
advance on the right of the first French position, this torrent was probably, 
during the summer heats of the month of August, either entirely dried up, 
or else a mere insiguificant brook, having no influence on the operations of 
the day. 

Shortly after crossing the bridge, we came to that elevated ground extend- 


occupied this position on the 16th, and here also awaited that attack on the, ing from Roliga, at its base, almost across the valley, where Laborde was 
17th, a relation of which it would be presumption to give, in other words. nearly outflanked by Generals Ferguson and Fane, and which caused that re- 
than those of the eloquent historian of the Peninsular War, who thus describes, trograde movement he conducted in so masterly a mauner, across the then open 
the ; | plain separating his first position from the stupendous range of heights above 
Combat or Roriga :— _ the village of Columbiera, the summit of which next witnessed the severest 


“ Early in the morning of the 17th, thirteen thousand four hundred and) brunt of the battle. 
eighty infantry, four hundred and seventy cavalry, and eighteen guns, issued Crossing this space, of about a mile in exteut, now shaded with pine trees 
from Obidos, and soon afterwards broke into three distinct columns of battle. | of a considerable size, but which, our guide assured us, were only the growth 
“ The left, commanded by General Ferguson, was composed of his own and! of some twenty five years, we entered the village of Columbiera, to endeavour 
Bowes’ brigade of infantry, reinforced by two hundred and fifty riflemen, forty) to procure some relics of the fight, but in this were as unsuccessful in our re- 
cavalry, and six guns, forming a total of four thousand nine hundred com-| searches as we had been on a former occasion at Vimiero. ‘Iwo aged peasants 
batants. He marched by the crests of the hills adjoming the Sierra de Bara-| here joined our party, to impart that local information which they said they had 
gueda, being destined to turn the right flank of Loborde’s position, and to op- acquired by being present at the time the action was fought. They accom- 
se the efforts of Loison, if that General, who was supposed to be at Rio | panied us as far as the little brook flowing along the base of those precipitous 
Nenee, should appear during the action. | heights which now frowned upon us in all the majesty of real mountain scenery, 
“ The right, under Colonel Trant, composed of a thousand Portuguese in-| by on our expressing the intention of climbing them at their western or high- 
fantry, and fifty horse of the same nation moved by the village of St. Amias, est extremity,—the point occupied by the left of the French,—and which 
with the intention of turning the left flank of the French. was so gallantly stormed by Hill's brigade, they declined accompanying 
“ The centre, nine thousand in number, with twelve guns, was commanded) US 4ny further, saying that we would never be able to accomplish the under- 
by Sir Arthur in person, and marched straight against the encmy by the village! t@king. : _e 
of Mahmed. It was composed of Generals Hill's, Nightingale’s, Catlin Craw-| “* But, my good friends,” said 1, * how did the Engtish soldiers manage 
furd’s and Fane's brigades of British infantry, four hundred cavalry, two hun-| '0 climb the mull, in front of an enemy! Surely the task is not so ditlicult at 
dred and fifty of which were Portuguese, and there were four hundred light) present!” ; =< 
troops of the same nation. | ‘That may be,” replied the grey-headed peasant, ‘ and it is no less true 
“As this column advanced, Fane’s brigade, extending to its left, drove back! that the Portuguese cavalry led the way ; but that was in ‘ fempo da guerra ’ 
the French skirmishers, and connected the march of Ferguson's division with |—! lime of war—there is no necessity for it now ; and, besides, you can see 
the centre. When the latter approached the elevated plain upon which La-, everything as well from this spot, without killmg yourselves.” ; 
borde was posted, General Hill, who moved upon the right of the main road, ‘* You may please yourself,” said I, “ however, Francisco, who is a stout 
being supported by, and covered by the fire of his light troops, pushed forwara! active young fellow, will, I dare say, follow us ;—therefore * Adios, que vos 
rapidly to the attack ; oa his left, General Nightingale displayed a line of in-| merced 0 pase muito bien. * 
fantry, preceded by the fire of nine guns, and Crawfurd’s brigade, with the re-| Mr. Francisco, although he did not positively mutiny, put himself “ex 
maining pieces of artillery, formed a reserve. At this moment Fane's rifle-| route’ with evident reluctance, and, in fact, we tound our undertaking a mucli 
men crowned the nearest hills on the right flank of the French, the Portuguese, tougher job than I had anticipated. ‘The military reader may perchance be 
troops showed the head of a column byond St. Amias, upon the enemy’s left, acquainted with that “brightest jewel of the British Crown,” the far-famed 
and General Ferguson was seen descending from the higher grounds in the} |stronghold of Gibraltar—1t so, let him imagine the western decclivity of the 
rear of Fane. Laborde’s position appeared desperate, yet with the coolness |rock, to the elevation of St. Michael's cave, or perhaps higher, broken with 
and dexterity of a practised warrior, he evaded the danger, and covered by his) abrupt masses of perpendicular crags, the whele clothed with an almost impe- 
excellent cavalry, fell back rapidly to the heights of Zamougeira, and a fresh’ netrable thicket of the dwarf evergreen oak, the thickly tangled branches of 
disposition of the English became indispensable to dislodge him from that for-| which rise to the height of a man’s shoulder, whilst the leaves, armed with 
midable post | thorns, somewhat resemble those of the holly-bush ; and he will be able to form 


« Colonel 'T'rant now continued his march to turn the left of the new field of a slight idea of the heights of Columbiera. Let the civilian imagine these 
battle ; Ferguson and Fane were united, and d.rected through the mountains, | stupendous elevations crowned with fierce and inveterate foes, the conquerors 
to outflank the French mght ; Hill and Nightingale advanced against the front, of Ltaly, of Egypt, of Germany, and Spain, ull then deemed invincible, and 
which was of singular strengta, and only to be approached by narrow paths, leaded by a leader whose talents were allowed to be predomimant in the mili- 
winding through decp ravines A swarin of skirmishers, starting forward,) tary art,—let him moreover picture to himself a withering fire poured down at 
soon plunged into the passes, and spreading to the right and left, won their way) au angle of forty-five degrees, during the hottest month of a burning clime, 
among the rocks and tangled evergreens that overspread the steep ascent, vn those panting though dauntless assailants, who on the 17th of August, 1808, 
with still greater difficulty the supporting columns followed, their formation| jhere so gallautly drove the enemy from this Alpine fortress, and he will be 
being disordered in the confined and rugged passes, and while the hollows) able to form an idea what the English soldier is made of, and to judge if the 
echoed with a continued roll of musketry, the shouts of the advancing troops, assertion be correct that * British troops are the soldiers of battle.” 
were loudly answered by the enemy, while the curling smoke, breaking Filth, Ninth, ‘Thirty-eighth, ‘I wenty-niuth, and Kighty-secoud Regiments ! 
from the side of the mountain, marked the progress of the assailants, and show-/ Gallant brigades of Hill and Nightingale! How, as with the united aid of 

| hands and feet, whilst scrambling over those rugged rocks, and clinging for 


ed how steutly the defence was maintained. clinging 
“ Laborde, watching anxiously for the arrival of Loison, gradually slacken-| support to the gnarled roots and branches of the thorny shrubs springing from 


ed his hold on the lett, but clung tenaciously to the right, im the hope of yet! their crevices,—how, as although unencumbered, unopposed, and in the com- 
effecting a junction with that General, and the ardour of the 9th and 29th Re-| parative mildness of a southern spring day, we showered m thick profusion the 
giments, who led the attack, favoured this skilful conduct. It was intended, dew-drops from our dripping brows, whilst panting and exhausted, we threw 
that those battalions should take the right hand path of two leading up the, ourselves on the ground on reaching the old stone crucifix which stands on the 
same hollow, and thus have come in upon Laborde’s flank, in conjunction with) /summut of the ridge,*—how well could we then appreciate the noble heroism 


Trant’s column; butas the left path led more directly to the enemy, the 29th of your acts !—and how fully deprecate the scantiness of your rewards! How 
did we then wish to have seen Joseph Hume, and all vile mterested detractors 


followed it, the 9th being close behind, and both regiments advanced so vigor-) ! 
ously as to reach the plam above long before the flank movements of Trant} of your werits—of the merits of the British soldier—with a knapsack, and sixty 
‘rounds at their back, a heavy firelock in their fist, painfully toiling in your foot- 


and Ferguson could shake the credit of the position. The right of the 29th 
arrived first at the top, under a heavy fire, and ere 1t could form, Colonel Lake/|steps up those precipitous steeps, whilst our worthy selves should enact the 
was killed, aid some French companies coming in on the flank, gallantly broke||part of the enemy by peppering with snipe-shot, out of Francisco's rusty old 


through, carrying with them a Major and fifty or sixty other prisoners. The jtowlin -piece, their advancing columns, fromthe summit of the heights of 
head of the regiment thus pressed, fell back aud rallied on the left wing, below) Columbiera ' ad * A * 

the brow of the hill, and being there joined by the 9th, whose Colonel, Stew- Our toilsome course had led us to the very highest part of the ascent—at 
art, also fell in this bitter fight, the whole pushed forward, and regained the||""4 crucifix in stone, bearing the date of 1753, stands on the highest pinnacle of the 
dangerous footing above. Laborde, who brought every arm into action at the ridge , but we were not able to learn what event it was meant to commemorate. 
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that point where rested the left of the French position on the day of battle; ry; aud the small plot of turf, enamelled with wild flowers, which surrounds 
after having attained which, breathless and exhausted, we threw ourselves at the mausoleum, serves to prove that even the rude peasant can,—at Itast in 
the foot of the above-mentioned ancient cross, and till our haads obtained sul- thought,—exelain, * Sta viator heroem calcas*.” 

ficient steadiness to transfer to paper the landscape widely spreading out be- A group of countrymen had assembled around us as we were engaged in tak- 
neath us, we had ample time to contemplate its magnificent features, and to ing a sketch of this interesting relic of British valour, and whilst their wonder 
picture to ourselves the aspect it must have presented, when contemplated was unbounded at seeing a fac simile of the monument spring up under our pen- 
from the same spot on the afternoon of the 17th ef August, 1808, cils, they were loud in praise of the hero to whose memory it had been erected, 

Immediately below us, embowered in gardens, vineyards, aud orange-groves, and the magnitude of whose exploits appeared nowise diminished by being be- 
lay the village of Columbiera, au intervening plain of about a mile m extent, jheld through the loug vista of intervemng years. 
overshadowed with the dark foliage of waving pines, running between it and | “ My friends,” said I, * you must have seen many of my countrymen at this 
the first French position, on the cultivated undulations of high ground over spot, engaged as we are at present.” 
looking Roliga,—the spire and belfry of whose lowly church might be seen — “ Nunca, (never,) your Excellencies are the first Ingleses we have ever seen 
just peepimy above an intervening branch of the ridge which concealed from at Columbiera.” 
our sight the hamlet itself and the main body of the building. San Mahmed «The first on a pilgrimage to the battle field of Roliga!” we both simul- 
was faintly discerned beyond ; whilst a dash of silvery light occasionally be- taneously exclaimed, on closing our respective sketch-books. 
trayed the course of the meandering stream, making its way through that level “ Here, Senhor, por memoria do defuncto,” (as a remembrance to the depart- 

and fertile valley bounded on each side by those heights, over whose eastern ed,) said Pedro, presenting a few wild flowers, which he had hastily gathered 
acclivities lay the route of General Ferguson's brigade ; whilst Colonel ‘lrant, from the grass-plat surroundiug the tomb. 

with his Portuguese force, skirted the base of the opposite elevations, by the ‘The day was now far advanced.—we began, moreover, to be rather fagged 
village of Amias. with our lengthened excursion,—therefore, voting it too late to visit, on the 

By the time we had committed all these details to the custody of our port- present occasion, the position of Zambugiero, we shouldered our portfolios, put 
folios, our guide Francisco, having now partly recovered his breath, was point- ourselves en marche, and after diving down the narrow pathway, through the 
ing out to Pedro the sites where the different events of the action had occurred, thickly-wooded ravine before us, soon found ourselves in the plain below. 
as they had been related to him by his worthy sire ; and this traditional account | 
tallied, in many respects, with the information we gathered from what has been — 

written on the subject. It has before been stated that our muleteer, Mr. Pedro “THE HOUSE OF MOURNING.” 

Roxho, had served during the War of Independence in the army of Donna From Hood's M 

Maria, where he attained the rank of Serjeant; and, from his remarks on the 
present occasion, he appeared to have lost no opportunity of turning his mili- We presume this to be the production of the editor, more from its merit than 
tary experience to account. from auy other evidence. Indeed it is frequently difficult to distinguish Mr. 

* All that is very well,” said he to Francisco, “ your discription is pretty Hood's contributions. No writer has less of mannerism ;—he possesses the 
clear ; still there are one or two things which I cannot understand, as I never |Very rare faculty of perfectly accommodating his style to his subject,—a flexi- 
saw them done, either with the Duke of ‘lerciera or Marshal Saldanha, under bility of mind which enables him when he pleases to drop his identity, and defy 
both of whom I have had the honour to serve. For instance ; first, I cannot detection. We are tempted to extract the greater portion of the paper, for it 
make out how cavalry could ever have surmounted the hill we have just climbed, #8 Certainly one of the wittiest pieces that has lately appeared. We must pre- 
—and those old fellows below said that such was the case. Why, man, neither ™se that it is suggested by one of those mourning establishments which are 
my bourro Don Miguel, nor either of my mules,—and they are both good ones, 2OW becoming common in London. A Hampshire squire and his lady come to 
—could have got fifty yards up those infernal rocks !” town to see the lions, and their curiosity is tempted by the view of one of these 

“ True,” replied Francisco, “ that.might be the case at present, but, remem- establishments, painted raven grey, picked out with black. ‘The squire suppo- 
ber, it was then tempo da guerra, (in time of war,) which makes it quite a dif- 5€S It to be an undertaker's, but his lady, correcting him, says it is a mason de 
ferent thing ; and, besides, did you not hear old Estevan, yonder, say they were dool. ‘The squire consents to his lady's desire to enter this 
Portuguese cavalry !"" HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

* Well, then, we will allow that,” said Pedro, “ but tell me, gentlemen,— = Sgusre.—Well, well, come along. then! But stop. Ask your parden. Sir 
and, being both officers, you must know better than myself, who was only a (to a passenger), would you oblige me with the English of that Greek or Latin, 
Serjeant,—when the French retired from their position, down there, near Roli- yonder, under the hatchment? 
ga, why those portions of the English aimy which had then outflanked their) Stranger.—O, certainly—* Mors Janua Vite "—let me see—it means, Jane 
right, were not pushed forward along yonder high serra, which would at once between life and death. 
have placed them on the same footing with the enemy, who might then have | Squire.—Thankee, Sir, thankee. I'll do as much for you when you come 
been again attacked in flank, and on more equal terms, than was done by those into our parts. Poor Jane! So it may come, mayhap, to be a real house of 
brave fellows who succeeded in scaling this wall of rocks without ladders ? mourning after all! 

Again, Francisco says he has heard frequently from his father that a Portuguese [The Squire and his Lady cross over the road and enter the shop, where 


force marched round by that far village, (pointing to Amias,) to attack the left” ebony chairs are placed for them by a person in a full suit of sables, very 
of the French after they were posted where we now stand,—Caracho ! (for like Hamlet, minus the cloak and the hat and feathers. A young man, also 
Pedro often interlarded his oratory with Spanish expletives,) * Veliaton must | in black, speaks across the counter wi.h the solemn air and tone of a clergy- 
have soon learnt what sort of stuff the Portuguese were made of, to have sent. man at a funeral.] 

cavalry up the slope we have just mounted, and to have intended that ourin- May I| have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, madam ' 

fantry should ascend here !” | Lady.—I wish, Sir, to look at some mourning. 


As he said this, Pedro, who had gradually advanced to the very apex of the | Shopm.—Certainly, by all means. A relict, I presume ! 
ridge, at the point where,—from running east and west,— it suddenly turned Lady.—Yes; a widow, Sir. A poor friend of mine, who has lost her hus- 
in a northerly direction, triumphantly, yet, at the same time, with an expres- band. 
sion of doubt upon his countenance, pointed to the nearly perpendicular face = Shopm.—Exactly so—tor a deceased partner. How deep would you choose 
of the hill which we then fronted. ‘The air of triumph was evidently elicited ‘to go, ma'am! Do you wish to be very poignant ! 
by pride, at the idea of the exalted valour of his countrymen, which wasdeem- = _Lady.—Why, | suppose crape and bLombazine, unless they ‘re gone out of 
ed sufficient to carry such a position ;—that of doubt, by his military know- fashion. But you had better show me some different sorts. 
ledge leading him to the conciusion that the thing in itself would have been Shopm—Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive assortment, 
lipracticable. whether fer family, court, or complimentary mourning, including the last novel- 
* [| am sorry, Pedro, that I cannot at present enlighten you on the subject,” ties from the Continent. 
replied I, ** though it is probable that when these dispositions were made, the Lady —Yes, I should like to see them. 
Duke of Wellington had a very imperfect knowledge of the ground, and con- Shopm.—Certainly. Here is one, ma‘am, just imported—a widow's silk— 
sequently, of the difficulties he would have to contend with. However, the watered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. Itis called the * Inconsola- 
first time His Grace asks me to dinner, on my return to England, I shall not ble ;"’ and is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial bereavements. 
fail to put your questions to him, nor to acquaint you with his reply. In the Syuire—Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long—eh, Sir? 
mean time let, us descend along this ridge to the spot where my book tells me Shopm.—A little slight, Sir—rather a delicate texture. But mourning ought 
that a gallant English Colonel tell at the head of his regiment; and, as Franu- not to last for ever, Sir. 
cisco says he knows the place were he was buried, I have no doubt he willlead — Syurre.—No, it seldom does ; especially the violent sort. 
us to it; therefore, vamos.” | Lady.—La! Jacob, do hold your tongue ; what do you know about fashion- 
Francisco slowly arose, Jazily stretched his ponderous bulk, and, after ove able affliction? But never mind him, Sir; it’s only his way. 
or two preliminary yawns, shouldering his fowling-piece, led the way. On fol- | Shopm.—Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, ma‘am, there has been 
lowing for a few hundred yards, in an easterly direction, the brow of the moun- a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this season, and several new fabrics have 
tain, it gradually dipped into a wooden hollow, forming the ravine up which the been iutroduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribulation. 
29th Regiment had so nobly made its way, till, bursting from an olive planta- Lady.—Anud ali in the French style ' 
tion near the summit of the gorge, that gallant corps was overpowered on = Shopm.—Certainly—of course, ma'am. They excel in the funebre. Here, 
reaching the plain above, and momentarily driven back by an overwhelming for instance, is an article for the deeply afflicted. A black crape, expressly 
force of the French. It was on this part of the battle ground, which, at the adapted to the profound style of mournmg—makes up very sombre, and in- 
time of our visit, had recently been ploughed up, that the gallant Lake met teresting. 
his fate, whilst attempting to form his regiment under the enemy's fire. He | Lady.—I dare say it does, Sir. 
now reposes, lixe General Moore, in that fittest cemetery for so brave a soldier, | Shopm.—Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a dress? 
—the field of glory where he fell ; and the spot is marked by a plain square stone, Syuire.—You had better cut me off first. 
monument, surmounted by a cross of the same material, and bearing, on one of | Shopm.—Cenrtainly, Sir—by all means. Or, if you would prefer a velvet— 


its sides, the following appropriate inscription :— ‘ma‘'am— 
SACRED Lady.—Is it proper, Sir, to mourn in velvet! 
TO THE MEMORY or Lr.-COL, LAKE, | Shopm.—O quite '—certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is a very rich 
OF THE 29TH REGT., one—real Genoa—and a splendid black. We call it the Luxury of Woe. 
WHO FELL AT THE HEAD OF His CORPS, | Lady.—Very expensive, of course ! : 
IN DRIVING THE ENEMY FROM THE HEIGHTS | Shopm.—Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality ; in short, fit 
or COLUMBIERA, for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 
oN THE 177TH AvGust, 1808. Squire. —Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as it goes upwards 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY HIS BROTHER OFFICERS, in lite? 


Shopm.—Certainly—yes, Sur—by all means—at a om The 
ing of ople is very Coarse—ve uite different from that o 2 
Peace be to his ashes! for he died the death of the brave; and it may be to Sir? 
some satisfaction for his family to learn, that although nearly half a century has Lady.—To be sure it is! And as to the change of dress, Sir, 1 suppose you 
since then elapsed, and the more destructive hand of man, have both revered jaye a great variety of half mourning ! 
his monument and grave,—the former having escaped the relentless scythe of Shopm.—O, infinite, —the largest stock in town! Fall, and half, and quar- 
the one, whilst the ploughshare has equally respected the latter ;—not a stone 
s displaced on the tomb, nor a letter obliterated from the tablet to his memo-, 


AS A TESTIMONY OF THEIR REGARD AND ESTEEM. 


* The epitaph inscribed by the great Conde on the tomb of one of his fallen opponente. 
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ter, and half-quarter motftning, shaded off, if I may say so, like an India-ink 
drawing, from a grief prononce to the slightest nuance of regret. 

Lady.—Then, Sir, please to let me see some half mourning. 

Shopm.—Certainly. But the gentleman opposite superintends the Interme- 
diate Sorrow Department. 

Squire. —What, the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ? | 

Shopm.—Yes, Sir; in the suitof grey. (Calls across.) Mr. Dawe, show) 
the neutral tints ! 

{The Squire and his Lady cross the shop and take seats vis-avis; Mr. Dawe, 

who affects the pensive rather than the solemn. ] 
fr a as wish to inspect some half mourning, madam ! | 
'y.—Yes—the newest patterns. | 

Shopm.—Precisely —in the second stage of distress. As such, ma’am, allow 
me to recommend this satin—intended for grief when :t has subsided,—alleviated 
you see, ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour ! 

Squire.—As a black horse alleviates into a grey one, after he's clipped ! 

Shopm.—Exactly so, Sir. A Parisian novelty, ma’am. It’s called Settled 
Grief,” and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, who do not intend to, 
embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire.—Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shopm.—Exactly so, Sir—or thereabouts. Not but what some ladies, ma’am, 
set in for sorrow much earlier ;—indeed, in the prime of life: and for such cases, 
it’s very durable wear. 

Lady.—Yes ; it feels very stout. 

Nhopm.—But, perhaps, madam, that is too /ugubre. Now, here is another 
—not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a woe moderated by| 
time. We have sold several pieces of it. ‘That little auance de rose in it— 
the French call it, a Gleam of Comfort—is very attractive. 

Squire.—No doubt ; and would be still more taking, if so be it was violet 
colour at once, like the mourning of the Chinese. 

Shopm.—Yes, Sir. I believe that is the fashionable colour at Pekin. Now, 
here, mia‘am, is a sweet pretty article, quite new. A mourning dress for the 
funeral promenade. ‘The French ladies go in them to Pere la Chaise. 

Squire.—What’s that—a chaise and pair ! 

Shopm —Excuse me ; no, Sir. By your leave it’s a scene of rural interment, 
near Paris. A black cypress sprig, you see, ma’am, on a stone-colour ground, 
harmonises beautifully with the monuments and epitaphs. We sold two this 
very morning—one to Norwood, and one to Kensal-green. 
happiest pattern of the season. 

Squire.—Yes ; some people are very happy in it, no doubt. 

Shopm.—No doubt, Sir. ‘There’s a charm in melancholy, Sir. I’m fond of 
the pensive myself. But possibly, madam, you would prefer something still 
more in the transition state, as we call it, from grave to gay. 
would recommend this lavender ducape, with only just a souvenir of sorrow in 


it—the slightest tinge of mourning, to distinguish it from the garb of pleasure. | 


Permit me to put aside a dress for you. 

Lady.—Why, no—not at present. I am not going intv mourning myself ; 
but a triend, who has just been left with a large family 

Shopm.—Oh, I understand ;—and you desire to see an appropriate style of 
costume for the juvenile branches, when sorrow their young days has shaded. 
Of course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults. 
cocious. This, ma‘am, for instance—a dark pattern on grey; an interesting 
dress, ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in the vale of tears. 

Squire.—-Poor thing ! 

Shopm.—Precisely so, Sir—only eighteen-pence a yard, ma’am—and war- 
ranted to wash.—Possibly you would require the whole piece ! 

Lady.—Why no—! must first consult the mama. And that reminds me to 
look at some widows’ caps. 


Shopm.—Very good, ma’am. The Coiffure Department is backwards—if, 


you would have the goodness to step that way.— 

[The Lady, followed by the Squire, walks into a room, at the back of the 
shop :—the walls are hung with black, and on each of the three sides is a 
looking-glass, in a black frame, multiplying infinitely the reflections of the 
widows’ caps, displayed on stands on the central table. A Show-woman 
in deep mourning is in attendance. } 

Show.—Your melancholy pleasure, ma’am ! 

Lady.—W dows’ caps. 

Squire.—Humph !—that’s plump any how! 

Show.—This is the newest style, ma’am— 

Lady.—Bless me! for a widow !—Isn’t it rather—you know, rather a lit- 

tle— 

Squire.—Rather frisky in its frilligigs ! 

Show.—Not for the mode, ma'am. Affliction is very much modernised, and 

admits more gowt than formerly. Some ladies, indeed, for their morning grief 
wear rather a plainer cap—but for evening sorrow, this is not at all too ornée. 


French taste has introduced very considerable alleviations-—for example, the | 


sympathiser— 

Squire.—Where is he? 

Show.—This muslin ruche, ma‘am, instead of the plain band. 

Lady.—Yes ; a very great improvement, certainly. 

Show.—Would you like to try it, ma’am ! 

— not at present. [ am only inquiring for a friend—Pray what are 
those? 

Show.—Worked handkerchiefs, ma’am. 
by hand—an exquisite piece of work— 

Squire.—Better than a noisy one ! 

Show.—Here is another, ma’am—the last novelty. 
a fringe of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl. 
ma’am. 

Squire.—But rather scrubby, I should think, for the eyes. 

Show.—O dear, no, Sir!—if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief is 
quite gone out—quite ! 

Squire. —O! and a dry cry is the genteel thing. 
or we shall be too late for the other exhibitions. 

[The Squire and his Lady leave the shop: on getting into the street he turns 

round, and takes a long last look at the premises. } 

Squire.—Humph! And so that’s a mason de dool! Well, if it’s all the 
same to you, ma’am, I’d rather die in the country, and be universally lamented, 
after the old fashion. 

True humour is so rare a quality that we would not resist begging from Mr. 
Hood one of its most genuine examples. ‘The quiet style of the scene increases 
its effect. ‘The characters are pertectly sustamed,—the old squire’s homeliness| 
of feeling,—his wife's ingenuity in naming her convenient friend,—and the 
complacency of the shop-people,—* Certainly by all means,” are perfectly true 


Here is a lovely pattern—all done 


The Larmoyante—with 
A sweet pretty idea, 


But, come, ma‘am, come, 


We consider it the), 


In that case, I 


Black would be pre- | 


to nature. Many of the expressions, though not at all forced, are irresistibly 


comic, as “*How deep do you choose to go, ma’am—do you wish to be very 
poignant '’’—the real Genoa velvet, termed the luxury of woe, and “ fit for the 
handsomest style of domestic calamity ;""—the deal of mourning that has pre- 
vailed ‘this season,” and the consequent novelties that have been invented to 
meet the demand “ for fashionable attribulation ;’—and the interesting dress 
for “the little girl just initiated in the vale of tears”’ But the shopwoman 
even beats her male companion. “ Your melancholy pleasure, ma’am ?” her 
nice distinction between * morning sorrow and evening grief,” and, best of all, 
her answer to the squire’s remark, that the handkerchief with a fringe of artifi- 
cial tears of mock pearl must be scrubby to the eyes—" Oh dear no, sir—if 
you mean wiping. The wet style of grief is quite gone out—quite.”’ Pros- 
perity we say to Mr. Hood ; if he goes on as he commenced, mingling poetry 
and wit, there will be no measure of success too large for him. 


THE THIRTEENTH CHIME. 


| 


| A LEGEND OF OLD LONDON. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 

| It was in one of the earliest years of the reign of Henry the Righth, and on 
a glorious summer's day, that two men sat in earnest conversation together im 
the oak-panelled parlour of a small house abutting upon St. Paul's Church- 
yard. The one was a soldier, the othera priest. The former was habited as 
an oificer of the yeomen of the guard—his morion surmounted by a plume of 
feathers lay before him on the table, and his rich scarlet and gold uniform shone 
gay and glistening in the sunshine. He was a young man, but vice and un- 
bridled passion were stamped, like Cain’s mark, upon his face. His eyes were 
‘bloodshot ; his mouth coarse and sensual, and his whole bearing fierce and 
swaggering. His priestly companion had thrown back his cowl. probably for 
‘coolness, and disclosed features, the expression of which, like that of the cap- 
‘tain of the guards, was evil, but which, unlike his, was partly redeemed by an 
appearance of lofty intellectuality. ‘The priest's forehead was high and mas- 
jsive, and his eye deep-set and bright. As he glanced at his companion, his 
thin, pale lip curled involuntarily, and the scorn of his smile was withering. 
But the soldier perceived it not, as he carelessly set aside the silver stoup from 
which he had been imbibing plentiful draughts of sack, and remarked— 

, “And so, Bully Friar! thou hast absolved all my sins—truly their name was 
— that boots not now ; they are rubbed away like rust from a sword 
iblade.”” 


“Doubtless thou art pardoned. Have I not said it ?”’ returned the priest. 
‘And as he spoke his lip curled more palpably than ever. 

| “That swaggerer, pinned by the cross-bow bolt at Thame !" said he of the 
yeomen of the guard, beginning anew the muster roll of his transgressions— 
_ © Think not of it,” replied the priest. 

** And the murther done at the Bankside ?”— 

“ Forgiven.” 

** And the despoiling of the Abingdon mercer !” 

have absolved.” 
| © And the vow broken to Sir Hildebrand Grey !’— 
| “It will not count against thee.” 
| “And the earrying off the pretty Mistress Marjory '’— 
| ‘Hath been atoned for.” 
| “And oaths, lies, imprecations innumerable !”’ rejoined the captain. “ Not 
so much that I care about such petty matters ; but when one is at confession, 
one may as well make a clean breast of 1t.”’ 

‘In the name of the church, I absolve thee. 
jhamme, thou must perform a service for me.” 

| ‘“dtis but reasonable. Thou art my helper in matters spiritual—I am thine 
in matters earthly! We serve each other, Father Francis.” 

The worthy Father Francis smiled. It is possible that he deemed the ar- 
rangement a better one for himself than for his military friend. 

* Therefore say the word,’’ continued Wyckhamme ; “and, lo! my bounti- 
ful forgiver of transgressions, I am thine, for good or evil.” 

Father Francis bent his keen, biack eye steadily upon his companion—gazing 
as if he would peer into his soul. At length he spoke, slowly and calmly— 

* ‘Thou hast a yeoman in thy company of guards—one Mark Huntley.” 

‘Marry, yes. A fine, stalwart feilow ; hie draws a bow like Robin Hood ; 
‘and I would ill like to abide the brunt of his partisan. What of him?” 
| ‘The priest started up—his eye flashed—his nostril dilated. Catching Wyck- 
‘hamme’s arm with his brown, sinewy hand, and clutching it convulsively, he 
‘said, hoarsely—* Ruin him !” 
| ‘Ruin him!’ repeated the officer of the guards, somewhat surprised at this 
unexpected outburst. ‘Ruin him! Marry, man, bethink ye ; he is the flower 
of my company.” 

“I say, ruin him,” cried the priest. “* Thou art his officer, and there are a 
thousand ways. Plot—plot—so that he may rot in a dungeon, or swing from 
la gallows. He is a canker in my heart.” 

“But wherefore art thou set against the yeoman, Father?” asked Captain 
Wyckhamme. 

| ** He has crossed my path,” said the priest, moodily. 

Crossed thy path—how demanded the soldier. 

Father Francis looked wistfully at his questioner, and mutcered, * In love ”” 
Captain Wyckhamme struck the table with his fist, until the wine flasks 
danced again, and then starting to his feet, with a coarse roar of laughter, ex- 
‘claimed—* Ho, ho! hath it come to this? And soa neat ankle, and buxom 
cheeks, and a gimp waist, were more than a match for thy sanctity! And thy 
cell was solitary and cold—was it not, Priest? And a man, even though a 
monk, cannot be always praying, and so thou wouldst take to wooing for an in- 
terlude. Brave Sir Priest! Credit me, thou art a man of mettle—a bold friar 
—an honour to thine order. Nay, thou shalt be the founder of an order—of a 
family, 1 mean; and by my halidome, there will be a rare spice of the devil in 
the breed. But I say, Father, who is she !—what is she! Do her eyes sparkle ! 
her cheeks glow—her 

“Silence, babbler,” said the priest, “her name is too pure a thing for thee 
to take within thy lips; for thee to speak of her—mere blasphemy.”’ 

“Ha!” exclaimed Wyckhamme, * Priest, [ say unto thee, beware.”’ 

“Hush! I love her, love her with a depth of passion which things like thee 
cannot feel or comprehend. I! have wrestled—tought with it—striven in the 
darkness and silence of my cell to crush it; but I cannot: she is my light—my 
air—my God! I have said it—I have sworn it—she shall be mine, although I 


igive body and soul to purchase the treasure ! . 
The captain looked surprised at this outbreak. “ Wilt thou remove this 


man’ continued the priest after a pause, and speaking in a voice of frightful 
calinness 

* Hum—why—marry I would do much to oblige thee,” began the soluici— 
when his companion interrupted bim, 

“We are in each other's secrets,’ he said. 


And now, Captain Wyck- 
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_ through the machinery, she mounted among its framework, and grasping the 
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The officer of the guard shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And with men like us to be in each other’s secrets is to be in each other's 

wer.” 

The officer of the guard shrugged his shoulders still higher. 

Art thou resolved inquired Father Francis quietly. 

“T am,” was the reply; ‘** Mark Huntley will not long live to thwart thee 

“Tis well,” muttered the priest—* but the blow must be immediate.”’ 

“Tt shall fall to-morrow,” said Wyckhamme ; ** leave the means to me. 
But I say, Father how dost thou purpose to get possession of the maiden, and 
when ?” 

* To-night,” replied the monk, and his eye glisteued, * I am her father con- 
fessor.’’ 

Captain Wyckhamme sinacked his lips. ‘A sweet duty, by iy faith, to lis- 
ten to the fluttering thoughts of youthful female hearts : | almost would I were 
a monk.” 

** Curses on thy licentious tongue,”’ exclaimed the churchman in a voice of) 
suppressed passion. ** Listen—I have imposed on her a midnight solitary pen-. 
ance. At the dead hour of the night she isto kneel before the shrine of the 
Virgin in the cathedral. J shall be there.” 

“And attempt to carry her off ’—she will scream.’’ 

There are gags.” 

** She will fly.” 

** There are bonds, and secret keeping-places the world wots not of, at my. 
disposal—while Mark Huntley ——”’ | 

"Is my part of the job. Priest, it is a well laid scheme—I think it may pros-| 
per. ‘ 

“Tt must,” answered the priest , “but the sun hath past the meridian, is it, 
not time thou wert on thy way homeward ?” 

“Marry you say true,’’ exclaimed the other, “ and I will plot my share in the; 
matter as I ride.” 

“Do so,” said the priest, ** and farewell.” 

In five minutes Captain Wyckhamme, attended by two yeomen of his troop,| 
was spurrmg down Ludgate Hill, on his way westward—while Father Francis, 
enveloped in his cowl, paced slowly and thoughtfully back to the cathedral. 
‘The people made way for him reverently and bowed low; the father had the) 
reputation of being rich ia the odour of sanctity, and many counted themselves; 
happy in his Benedicite.” 

The hours passed away and it became night—a fair, calm,summer’s night in 
which the moon and stars seemed striving to outshine each other. A deep hush 
was upon London. ‘The last of the crew of ’prentices, who had been whiling| 
away the lengthened twilight by a noisy game of football in Cheape, had been 
summoned within doors by his vigilant master, and the streets were left to the! 
occasional home-returning reveller, who either paced along with tipsy gravity,, 


or made the old houses ring with snatches of the drinking songs which still), 


buzzed in his ears. ‘I'he stately mass of old Paul’s rose majestically above all 
humbler tenements, steeped in a fluod of moonshine—its quaint carvings and) 
sculptured pinnacles here standing out clear and palpable in the starry air, and, 
there broken by broad masses of deep black shadow. 

It was near the hour of midnight when the light figure of a woman closely 
muffled in its draperies, glided cautiously and timidly along the quiet pavement,), 
and tripped up the steps towards one of the side entrances of the cathedral. 
The door of a chapeiry, from which admittance might be had into the main) 
portion of the building, was open. As she crossed the threshold the damp chill, 
of the air, so different from the genial atmosphere without, made her pause. | 
It was but for a momen’, and then she entered the cathedral. It was an awfully. 
solemn place. No work of men’s hands could be more grand ; its shadowy! 
vastness seemed not of the earth. The eye could only dimly trace its propor- 
tions by the gorgeously coloured light admitted by the painted glass, and una-, 
gination supplied the rest. Here were the vast clustered pillars, the echoing) 
aisles, the groined and arched magnificence of the roof, and over all a silence}. 
like the silence of the dead; the intruder crossed her arms upon her bosom, | 
for the place was chill,—and the next moment Mabel Lorne knelt before the}, 
shrine of the Virgin. She had hardly passed a minute ia devotion when a 
heavy hand was laid upon her shoulder : with a fluttering heart she started to|, 
her teet, and beheld the face of Father Francis dimly seen close to hers. 

Father!” she exclaimed. 

** Daughter,”’ returned the priest, in a voice trembling with passionate eager-, 
ness, for he thought he had his victim in his clutch, “ thou must go with me ;” 
and at the same instant, before she could make a motion to prevent him, ,he 
slipped a kerchief prepared for the purpose over the lower part of her face, 
and she was unable to utter a sound. 

«Come, sweet one, come !’’ said Father Francis, in a low, tremulous vuleed 
as he attempted to seize her arm and waist. Surprise and despair, however, 
gave Mabel strength,—making a frantic effort, she freed herself from the rude, 
grasp, and fled. Uttering a muttered imprecation, the priest pursued, but his 
tlowing robes hindered his progress. With a reeling head, and almost insen- 
sible of what she did, Mabei flew over the pavement ; she tried to make for the| 
door, but her confusion was too great to enable her to discover it,—she heard 
the footsteps of the priest close to her, and fled unwitting whither she went. 


‘Ha! now I have thee,” panted the monk, as the fugitive appeared driven! 
into a corner of the building, and he made a plunge forward to grasp her. He! 
was disappointed. A low-browed door stood open in the wall leading to a 
spiral stone staircase, and up it she flew like the wind. As Mabel put her foot, 
upon the step—a lond clang rang through the cathedral—it was the first chime! 
of twelve struck by the great clock. Up—up—up—went pursuer and pur-| 
sued. Fear gave unnatural swiftness to Mabel, and she rushed upwards— 
round and round the spiral staircase—as though her feet felt not the stone} 


steps. ‘The priest was close behind—with clenched teeth and glaring eyes ;|, 


maddened by passion and disappointment, he made desperate efforts to over- 
take his victim, and sometimes Mabel heard his loud pantings close behind her. 
Up they went, higher and higher; the gyrations of the stairs seemed endless, 


and all the while the clock rang slowly out the iron chimes of midnight. The) 


place was dark, but there was nothing to impede one’s progress ; and here and 
there bars of white mooulight, shining through loopholes, clecquered the gloom. 
Up! up! higher and faster—but Mabel feit that her limbs were failing her— 
she made one more effort—-one frantic bound, and lo,! she saw above her, in a 
space on which the moonbeaums fell, the complicated works of the great clock. 
She had no breath to raise an alarm which could be heard by those below. She 
listened to the rapidly mounting footsteps of the priest, and her heart sunk 
within her. Just then the great iron hammer which struck the hours, rang the 
last stroke of twelve upon the bell. A thought darted like lightning through 
Mabel’s brain,—she might make that iron tongue speak for her. Gliding 


hammer with both hands, she strained every nerve and muscle of her white 
arm, and slowly raising the ponderous weight let it fall upon the bell, and lo! 


again moving under the maiden’s grasp. 


with a clang which rung through her very brain—rTHe THIRTEENTH CHIME fell 
upon the sleepimg city. Breathlessly was the priest preparing to seize her, 
when the wou peal for a moment arrested his hand. He looked up—there 
stood the gentle creature amid the throbbing mechanism—her white hands 
convulsively clasping the iron, and her face distorted with terror and fatigue. 
‘The moonlight showed him al] this, and showed him, moreover, the hammer 
The danger of his position imme- 
diately Aashed across him,—he knew that there were many within the chapels 
and cells attached to the cathedral, sleepless watchers of the hours—and he 
feared that the unusual number of chimes would attract immediate attention. 


/ Mattering a deep curse, he turned, and Mabel heard him hurrying down the 
staircase. 


Cautiously she followed, and on reaching the bottom, heard him 
commoning with a brother mouk. 

“7 am certain,”’ said the latter, ‘* that the clock struck thirteen.” 

“ So 1 deemed, Brother Peter,” replied the low tones of the monk; “and I 
have come forth to inquire how it could be so.” 

Cautiously keeping in the shadow, Mabel glided past the speakers ; she saw 
‘the door opposite her, and flew towards 1. As she ran, Father Francis caught 
‘a glimpse of her retreating form, and made a wild gesture of rage and disap- 
pointment. The next moment Mabel was inthe open air, and was soon locked 
land bolted in her own little room. Sinking on the floor, she cried bitterly, and 
ithen rising, she said, ** 1 have no friends here—with the first blush of morning 
I will procure a good palfrey, and fare forth to Windsor. Mark must know 
all.” 

A bright breezy morning had succeeded the fair calm night, and the sun was 
yet low in the horizon, when Mabel Lorne, mounted upon a spirited palfrey, 
left behind her the western outskirts of London, and pushed merrily on through 
‘green fields and hedges iu the direction of Windsor. Sorely disquieted as she 
had been by the events of the past night, the jocund influence of the fresh 
breath of morning, and the merry sunshine, the rapid motion through a fair 
country, and, above all, the thought of meeting her lover, made Mabel's cheeks 
bloom, and her eyes sparkle. She caressed the glancing neck of the bounding 
animal which carried her, and the palfrey answered the touch of its mistress by 
a loud and joyful neigh, and pressed merrily and speedily onward ; and away 
they went amid leafy hedgerews sparkling with dewdrops and fields of rich 
rustling corn, and by clumps of gnarled o!d trees, and jungles of sprouting 
saplings ; and antique, red brick-built old farmhouses ; and manorial halls em- 
bosomed in ancestral trees; and the peaceful walls of distant monasteries. 
And the smoke was beginning to rise from men’s dwellings, in long spiral co- 
lumns into the clear morning air; and labouring people were already afield, 
and now and then the fair traveller caught a glimpse of the broad river, with 
green trees bending over its waters, and sedges upon its banks, and swans float- 
ing upon its bosom. Every thing looked calm, and bright, and happy. Ma- 
bel’s eye wandered over the grand panorama of hill, and dale, and brake, and 
coppice, stretching out in all their green loveliness before her ; and as the mas- 
sive towers of Windsor Castle rose over the rich expanse, her heart was so full, 
and yet so light, that she felt as if she could raise her voice and sing as merrily 
as the birds among the branches. 

She would not, however, have so much enjoyed her ride, if she had known 
who was pressing in hot haste after her. Father Francis, very much discomfited 
by the bad success of his attempt, and not being altogether easy about the con 
sequences, had watched the maiden more closely than she was aware of, and 
on her setting out for Windsor,—he had ascertained her destination through a 
groom,—determined, although he hardly knew for what purpose, to follow the 
fugitive. Suddenly recollecting, therefore, some ecclesiastical business to be 
settled with the prior of a monastery near Datchet, the priest provided himself 
Was a pacing mule,—an animal generally used by the churchmen of the period, 
and the better breeds of which were little inferior in powers of speed and endu- 
rance to the horse—and was speedily ambling briskly along the great western 
road. He saw the fair country around as though he saw it not, and only looked 
eagerly ahead at every turn of the road, expecting momently to behold the 
fair fugitive. But he was disappomted—Mabel’s palirey carried her well, and 
when she drew rein at one of the postern gates of the Castle, the priest was 
still a good mile behind. 

A yeoman of the guard was standing sentinel at the little nail-studded wick- 
et, leaning upon his partisan, and whistling melodiously. ‘To him she addressed 
herself :— 

“ You have acomrade named Mark Huntley,” she said; “fair sir, I would 
speak with him.” 

The soldier looked at her with some interest, stopped his whistling, and said 
hastily, ** Are you Mabel Lorne, fair mistress !" 

* That is my name,” said Mabel, blushingly. ' 

Then, by St. George, I am sorry for thee,” returned he of the partisan. 
“ Mark Huntley was a good fellow and a true—and—" 

Was !” shrieked Mabel—* was! He is not dead 

“ Almost as good,” replied the sentinel ; “his captain hath accused him of 
sleeping on his watch, and that thou knowest 1s death—death withyut re- 


\demption.”” 


| Mabel sunk upon the ground. ‘The burly yeoman cursed his own bluntness 
lin blurting out at once the bad news. * But she'll soon have another mate,” 
he muttered, as he stooped over and endeavoured to revive her; “* by my 
sword hilt she is fair enough for the bride of a belted earl, let alone a poor yeo- 
man.” 

| “Bring me to hin—bring me to him for pity’s sake,” faltered Mabel. 

Nay, that may hardly be, pretty one,” said the soldier. “He is under 
‘watch aud ward; and by St. George, I think it be near the time when he will 
‘be brought before the king.” 
| Let me at least see him,” exclaimed Mabel ; * perchance, soldier, there 
lis some maiden who loves thee as I do him, and who will one day plead on 
her bended knees for one last look at the man for whom her heart is break- 

* | will see what can be done,” said the honest yeoman. 

He was as good as his word—for summoning some of his comrades, with 
whom Mark Huntley had been a general favourite, he spoke apart to them ; 
and in a few minutes Mabel found herself smuggled into a lofty arched hall, 
‘with deep gothic moulded windows, and furnisied with ponderous oaken set- 
‘les. Her friends the yeomen kept her in the midst of their group, enjoining 
jupon her the necessity of preserving a periect silence. Hardly had she looked 
‘around her, and noted a large unoccupied chair covered with crimson cloth, 
‘upon the dais at the upper end of the hall, when a priest, closely cowled, glided 
‘in, and took his station in a corner of the place. She saw not his face, but she 
felt that the priest’'was father Francis. All at once the groups of officers and 
lknights, who were sauntering, gossiping, and laughing through the hall, be- 
came silent, and placed themselves round the unoccupied chair—there was a 
moment’s pause, and a portly man with abroad, stern face, decorated with a 
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peaked beard, walked into the hall. Hus doublet was richly adorned, and at out into a loud guffaw ; which latter proceeding, however, is, | must say, ex- 
his belt he carried a short pomard. | ceedingly rare, on Dane's Island, although I have been told that it is the 

This was King Henry VIII. | usual greeting of Chinese clodhoppers in the north. 

Throwing himself carelessly into the chair prepared for him, he said, in a Every available foot of the island is cultivated to the utmost, and the un- 
deep stern voice, ** Bring forth the prisoner, and let his accuser likewise ap-| redeemable spots are planted with firs, and crowded with tombs. I cannot re- 

ar.” | Sist mentioning a most striking scene that presented itself, as I was one even- 

There was a short bustle—a heavy door creaked upon its hinges, and Mabel’s ing walking with a lady in one of the largest and most picturesque valleys. 
heart swelled within her, and her limbs trembled, as she saw Mark Huntley,) The sue was setting, and a great number of Chinamen who were at work in 
bound, led before the king. Buta sccond look partly re-assured her. His the fields, shouldered their mattocks, and, attracted by the female figure, 
cheek was pale ; but there was in the firmness of his step, and the proud, descended the hills from all sides to indulge themselves with a closer inspec- 
glance of his eye, the mighty strength of conscious innocence. Oppusite to tion. The setting sun, the peculiar landscape in which were two small pago- 
him stood Captain Wyckhamme—his eye bloodshot, and his hand trembling ; das ; the wild, half naked figures of the men, now appearing, now disappearing 
and inany who carefully scanned the countenance of the two, turned to each amoung the trees, as they made their way to us as the central point of the am- 
other, and whispered that the accuser looked more guilty than the accused.” | phitheatre ; the glancing of their mattocks in the parting sunbeams ; altogether 


* Captain Wyckhamme,” said Henry, “ this man was found asleep upon made a scene the most striking that I have ever viewed ; and the force of it 


his post !” 


was by no means lessened by a slight anxiety I felt lest the curiosity of the 


“I deeply grieve to say it, my liege,’ answered Captain Wyckhamme, bow- | ‘Chinamen might become troublesome to my fair companion ; for we had strayed 


ing low, ** but such is the fact. On going my rounds last night, shortly after 


_ beyond our usual walk, in order to pay a visit to the pagodas on the south side ; 


midnight, I surprised him in a most sound sleep, and for this 1 vouch, so help, and my anxiety was shared by a respectable old Chinaman who joined us, and 


me God !” 
** Prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge 7 demanded Henry. 
“That it is a foul he, and that he who makes it knows 1t is a lie !’? exclaim- 


ed Mark Huntley with firmness. 


said, ** More better you go, too muchee man come ;”’ which hmt I immedi- 
you g 


| ately took, as well as the shortest way back, and arrived at the landing-place 
Without meeting with any molestation. 


The small one-storied pagodas (to my visiting which the Chinese never 


“ How, varlet !” ejaculated the king, ** wouldst thou put thy word against) offered the slightest objection), although very picturesque objects in the land- 


the oath of a gentleman, and thine officer ?” 


* Yes,” said the prisoner, * marry that would I—I say he speaks falsely, and) 


I have proof.” 

** Proof !” replied the king ; *‘ God’s my life—we will hear proof, but it 
must be strong to bear down the word of an approved loyal gentleman like Cap- 
tain Wyckhamme. What is this proof of thine, sirrah !” 

* This, so please your majesty,” said Mark Huntley. “ Last night I kept 
the middle watch on the Eastern tower. ‘The air was still and calm, 
except that now and then a gentle breath came from the direction of London. 
As I mused I thought I heard a low, faint, very faint, clang as of a bell. | 
listened, and heard again and again—the light breeze bore it still fresher upon 
mine ear—it was the great bell of St. Paul’s striking midnight—and, as | am 
a true man, the clock rung thirteen chimes.” 

A woman's scream, loud and thrilling, rang through the hall, and Mabel burst- 
ing from the yeomen by whom she was surrounded, sprung forward, and throw- 
ing herself at Henry’s feet, shrieked rather than spoke— 

** It is true—it is true—these hands did it—these hands rang the thirteenth 
chime. He is imnocent—justice, my liege, I demand justice !”’ 

“ God’s life, sweetheart, this is a strange matter,”’ replied Henry ; * but 
rise, thou shalt have justice—thy king promises it.”’ 

** It was a plot—a base plot for his death and my dishonour,” exclaimed Ma- 
bel ; * but God hath overthrown it. Look at his accuser, sire—look, he changes 
colour, he trembles—h/e is the guilty one, not Mark.”’ 

Henry arose and bent his keen eye upon Captain Wyckhamme. “ But how 
camest thou to ring this thirteenth chime, woman ?” he asked. 

‘1 will tell thee,” said Mabeleagerly. ‘ I was lured at midnight into the 
cathedral ; violence was offered to me even at the shrine of the Virgin; I fled 
into the belfry, and there caused the thirteenth chime to sound for the purpose 
of raising an alarm. I did it to save myself—lo ! it hath saved my lover.” 

** Who pursued thee thi-her!’’ asked the king. 

“A priest,” replied Mabel, “ and he is here.” 

Henry looked quickly around ; his eye fell upon the sombre figure of the 
monk and he exclaimed, ** Let the priest stand forward.” 

The robed figure advanced, and then remained motionless. 

** Throw back thy cowl,” said the king. 

The priest moved not, but an officious yeoman twitched it aside, and disco- 
vered the features of Father Francis. 

It is he !” exclaimed Mabel. 

Henry looked from the charchman to his captain of the guard. The face 
of the former was of a deadly pallid hue, and his lips convulsively compressed, 
but he manifested no further emotion. Jt was different with Wyckhamme. 
Physical courage he had plenty of, but of moral bravery he had none. The king 
looked fixedly at him—his limbs trembled—he caught hold of the oaken table 
for support, and gasped asif for breath. There was an awful pause. 

“Mercy ! mercy !” faltered Wyckhamme ** I will confess.”’ 

«Traitor and coward !” shouted Father Francis, ‘* we are lost.” 

“ Seize that priest,” said the king, with a voice like a trumpet. 

Father Francis made a quick motion of one of his hands towards his face, and 
then dashing aside with a convulsive effort the brawny arms laid upon him, he 
exclaimed— 

** Away ! I am beyond your reach.” 

His pale lip curled into a smile of triumph—then his face became livid and 
changed its expression—the eye glared—toam appeared at the mouth, and the 
monk, still wearing that grim smile of defiance and contempt, fell heavily for- 
ward on the floor. 

When they raised Father Francis he was dead. The monk knew the secret 
of many strong poisons. 

* Then thy accusation was false,”’ said the king. 

“ Pardon, sire, it was ; but the priest—the priest set me on—pardon,” falter- 
ed the wretched Wyckhamme, who had sunk in a quivering heap upon the 

round. 
i Take him.away,” said Henry,—“ to death ! Huntley shall assume his rank ; 
and now,” he took Mabel’s hand and placed it in that of her lover, “‘ my faith- 
ful sentinel, receive thy bride.” 


LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
BY ARCHIBALD R. RIDGWAY, ESQ. 
Lerrer IX. 
When I first began to think of ascending the terraced hills on Dane’s Island, 
I could not help recollecting the dilemma in which Gulliver found himself at 
the bottom of the Brobdignanian flight of stairs, each step of which was seven 
feet high, that 1s, about a foot higher than himself But my case was not 
quite so desperate as his, for the extremities of the terrgces are generally be- 
villed off, or two or three steps are made, up which we manage to scramble, 
although not without some fatigue. It is a strange feeling at first, this climb- 
ing up to field after field, each larger or smaller, according to the greater or 


less acclivity of the ground, but yet all perfectly flat; and to see an old China-!| 


man, naked to the waist, and with an immense umbrella hat on bis head, work- 
ing away as quietly as possible with his mattock ; just pausing for a moment to 
“chin chin ” you (synonymous with good morning, &c.), if he happen to be 


||scape, are, when viewed near, almost totally devoid of interest, and may be 


described in a few words. ‘They are of an hexagonal shape: the upper story 
projects over the lower one, as we see in old houses at home: the cornice, or 
‘whatever else may be the proper term, between them, is ornamented with 
‘leaves very like those of the acanthus ; the roof tapers to a point, and a door in 
‘the lower, and a window in the upper story, complete the description of the 
exterior. There is still less to be remarked in the interior: a rade staircase 
connects the two stories, both of which are in general empty, bare, and de- 
solate. One of the three pagodas on Dane's Island contains two or three 
josses and a small altar, which are, however, seemingly very much neglected, 
jas they were covered with dust and cobwebs. 

| ‘There are many things to interest us on the path that leads to the southern 
village, across a considerable extent of that alluvial land that lies on the east- 
‘ern side of the island. This was my walk when I took my gun with me, for 
wood pigeons abound in the trees on the sides of the hills under which the 
jpath runs, and paddy birds flock to the fields all round ; and though I never 
‘killed any thing, still it was the most likely place that I should. In this walk 
the first thing that attracts our attention is the house of a person of much higher 
rank than any one else on the island ; but the curiosity excited is little grati- 


jfied, for we sce nothing except a high wall that surrounds the premises, and 
effectually conceals all within from the public gaze. A large tree stands near 
|the wall, and | thought to take advantage of it, and by climbing up it to get at 
all events one. glimpse ; but some Chinamen showed such excessive disappro- 
‘bation of my proceedings that I desisted, and with the greater willingness that 
the trank of the tree was very slippery and overhung a muddy pond. I was 
‘informed, however, that houses of this class have rarely more than a ground 
jfloor ; that the principal apartment is the hall for the reception of visiters, 
which is also the dining-room, and extends through the house. From 
[this hall you pass on to the other chambers, into which none excepting very 
near relatives are admitted. The apartments are lighted with latticed win- 
dows, covered with painted silk instead of glass here is no ceiling ex- 
cept in houses with upper stories. ‘The main buildings, if there be several 
jof them, are separated by smail inner courts; and around the whole is a garden 
in which the Chinaman delights to copy nature in all her vagaries, and assem- 
jbles miniature mountains, rivers, lakes, temples, Kc. 

| Close to the house I have above refened to, there is a rude altar surmount- 
‘ed by a large, smooth. water-worn stone, before which incense sticks were 
continually burning. On inquiry I found that these smooth stones represent 
the gods of the land, and that every village, and every street, even of twenty- 
five families, erects one of them on an altar, and twice a year, in thegspring and 


polite or an old acquaintance ; otherwise, resting on his mattock, and breaking 


autumn, worships the deity supposed to be thereon enshrined. The agricul- 
sete classes particularly reverence these gods, and at certain seasons of the 
iyear, generally on the second day of the second month, call in the 
‘aid of priests to present offerings of sweetmeats and pour libations of 
‘spirit on them, and to pray for blessings on the surrounding fields. This cere- 
mony will doubtless recall to the memory of many the words of Isaiah, 
“Among the smooth stones of the stream is thy portion; they, they are thy 
jlot: even to them hast thou proved a drink offering, thou hast offered a meat 
\offering.” 

| Not far from this rustic god is a small temple, much resorted to by women 
\disappointed in their hopes of a family. In this temple, besides the usual et 
iceteras of Chinese worship, as josses, lanterns, and such like, there are ranged 
‘round the walls several elegantly dressed figures of Chinese women, engaged 
jin one or other of the manifold cares rendered by nurses to babies; one is 
nursing, another washing, a third dressing an infant, and so on. The spectator 
‘is thus admitted into ail the secrets of a Chinese nursery, for all are represent- 
ed to the life. Some of these figures were one day carried off by a party of 
‘sailors, to the great despair of the is'anders. They were, however, soon after- 
wards restored. 

This temple, like all Chinese temples, is continually open, that those who 
‘wish to consult futurity may have the opportunity of domg so: and there are 
‘several modes of doing this in common use. The most general one is a species 
lof the sortes Virgiliane so much in fashion a few years ago in England, and 
is practised by drawing a small flat stick out of a case placed on each side of 
‘the altar before the gods, and containing a great number of these sticks in- 
‘scribed with sundry characters ; the priest then consults the corresponding 
unarks in the book of fate, and imparts to the drawer of the stick the informa- 
tion therein contained. There is also another mode much practised ; this is to 
‘throw up the halves of some root (I think it is the root of the bamboo) that are 
flat on one side and convex on the other; the judgment as to the success or 
failure of any intended enterprise being formed according to the way in which 
‘they fall. ‘The Chinese are great searchers into futurity, and seldom undertake 
lany matter, whether it be a marriage, or a burial, ora journey, without first 
consulting an astrologer or the temples for a lucky day, &c. 

One thing in which the Chinese greatly differ from many other Asiatic na- 
tions is, that their temples are equally open to the native and to the foreigner 
—to the infidel and to the true believer. I often took advantage of this li- 
lberality of mind, or indifference, or whatever else it may be called, and visited 
‘many of their temples; but | saw none in China equal to oue I had already 
seen at Singapore. Most of them are built upon the same general plan : 
they are always higher than the neighbouring houses, for the Chinaman 
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who should dare to build his dwelling as lofty as that of the gods, would be! J was ove day walking through the southern village of Dane's Island, when 
subjected to a heavy fine, besides having the offending house pulled down @ Chinaman came up, and showed me a flower that was naturally marked on 
about his ears. Their fronts are usually beautiful. On each side of the en-' the inside, so as exactly to resemble a monkey's face. T’he Chinamen around 
trance is a huge and rudely carved stone lion, whose mouth has been hollowed) 0S Were excessively amused at this, and laughed, as only ye cne laugh, 0 
out so as to leave a large round piece of stone inside the jaws, which the Chi-_ delight ; for it was deemed an excellent joue; as they oe : “ we if _ 
nese are very fond of rolling about, that its rambling sound may represent the) Monkeys, because we have so — =y on oe ; “ as ne tale > 
roaring of the beast. After passing the portal, we find ourselves in a spacious pened to have a tolerable supply of t “d commodity at the pry v tb ta 
court, surrounded by galleries resting on columns. At the farther end of this wexpressibly facetious to them. I could not help eo se See beens bed hart 
court is the proper temple or sanctuary, and here we find a choice collection! looked round on the grinning faces of the celestials, whose laugh 1s peculiarly 
of brilliantly painted and gilded, bu: hideously ugly images, known under the hearty, and they always seemed to me to have a pretty good sense of the ri- 
name of josses. and which must now be very abundant in England, for, during, diculous. h he hi 

the war, our fellows generally showed a lively affection towards them, not | My favourite walk of all, however, was to push directly 7 ws highest hill 
merely as curiosities, but because in the backs of the heads of the josses, a lump, 08 the island, on the top of which I have passed many hours yazing on the very 
of Sycee silver was always found. These silver brained gentlemen are placed) beautiful and extensive view spread out before me, which surprises every one 
upon, or rather behind the altai, on which are the divination sticks, &c., and) Who views it for the first time. ‘The country that lies for many miles beneath like a 
before them are braziers and vases to hold the tapers and incense sticks burnt) “4p ; the hills and dales of the beautiful and picturesque little island, on the 


in their honour. Suspended from the roof on each side are one or two large highest point of which we are standing ; the nughty stream that bears on its 
bells, and an immense gong or drum; for the Chinese are very fond of noise.| »08om the foreign shipping at our feet ; the thousands of boats and other craft 
’ swarin on its numerous branches (each itself a river), whose waters glance in 


The roofs of the temples are often covered with rich blue and other coloured! : ; 
tiles, and the corners of it are turned up like a cornice ; while on either end of €¥eTy direction, far and near, between the innumerable islets of various form 
the roof ridge, a mighty gilded dragon displays the voluminous convolutions of and surface formed by their wanderings ; the extensive and nchly cultivated 
its tail. Besides the main buildings, there are also lateral and detached apart-| plain, that is thickly dotted with villages and hamlets, each umbosomed in its 
ments for the residence of the priests. The'temples are frequently built on TOV 5 the lofty and solitary pagodas, that stand like the giant guardians of 
hills, or rocks, or in groves, and then present a very picturesque appearance.| ‘2¢ land ; the frowning majesty of the near mountains contrasting with the more 
The women’s temple on Dane's Island, although very small, and with, of, softened outline of the distant hills of the Bogue, and the others that bound our 
course, little attempt at grandeur about it, was exactly in the style above de- VleW ;—these altogether form a picture that no one who has once seen can ever 


scribed ; and before | take leave of it, 1 must confess that my curiosity led me forget. 
one day to consult futurity @ la mode des Chinois. Under the guidance of a| From this hill I used to bend my way along the banks of the rivulet to the 


priest, I first took a small piece of vermilion paper, stamped with gilt charac-| watering-place, having previously sent my sampan to meet me there. A great 
ters, out of a drawer filled with them at the entrance-door, and then advancing V4rety of very fine ferns, lycopodiw, cacti, euphorbiacie, with numerous flow- 
before joss, while the priest{smuck a large gong to awaken up his godship,' ©» line the path; but none of them, however beautiful or fragrant, gave me 
and (like our ambassadors at the court of Pekin) substituting a low bow for pleasure to be compared with the discovery of some scentless dog-violets ; for 


the kotow* required, I set fire 10 the paper by the light of a taper, and let it, the common hedge flowers of one’s own country, such as daisies, primroses, 
drop all blazing into the brazier before the altar. | &e., reach the heart through the eye, as an old familiar song does through the 


I then, by the priest's di-! 
rections, kindled one of the incense sticks, and stuck it into the ashes with! ©4!- The joy with which the colonists of New South Wales hailed the arrival 


which the brazier was more than three parts filled, again bowed, and threw) Of a living daisy, ; 
up the two half roots above referred to. ‘They fell betokening ill success. The) A silver shield, with boss of gold, 
priest now struck a bell, and I drew out one of the flat sticks, but was still | In fight to defend some fairy bold, 
unfortunate ; so lighting a taper, and sticking it in a frame placed before joss,| cannot be understood by those who have never left their home. = 
and exactly similar to those in Catholic churches, I gave it up, and rewarded | The rivulet is confined at the watering-place by a dam, and some trifling fee 
my frend the priest with half-a-dollar. , | is, 1 believe, required for watering here ; but the water is far superior to the 
Beyond the temple is a fine expanse of level, cultivated land, where I have river water, which latter is sometimes indeed altogether unfit for drinking. At 
often watched the Chinese agriculturist engaged in cultivating his fields. His’ the north-western point of the island, and not far from the watering-place, is a 
implements are sufficiently simple and few: a rake, a mattock, a fork, a har-| low hill, which is the burial-place of the foreign seamen who die at Whampoa, 
Tow, and a plough are all I have ever seen him use. The mattock is his sine! (there is also another burial-gound for officers on French Islands), and was pur- 
quad non, it is almost constantly in his hands in all the dry soils of the hills ; but) ehased for that purpose, at a great expense, by the East India Company. The 
in preparing the heavy land in which the rice grows, he has recourse to the! gravestones on it are overgrown with underwood, and I do not remember to 
plough, which would somewhat astonish the members of a ploughing club at have secn 4 more desolate and melancholy spot. 
home, as it consists of nothing more than the share point, without coulter or) Lerrer X. 
wheel, fastened mto a crooked piece of wood, and is held by one upright stilt, | When the weather was so bad that | could not take my customary trip on 
which the Chinaman grasps in one hand, while with the other he guides, by | shore, I used to pay a visit to the linguists’ boats. ‘These linguists, to whom a 
a re bamboo, the buffalo that draws the primitive machine, and goes quietly certain fee is paid by every “ chopped”’ vessel, are Chinamen appointed by 
and ploddingly along, excepting when it sees a foreigner. ‘ the government to attend on the ships at Whampoa when discharging or load- 
These beasts have an excessive dislike to Europeans, and always either run} jing, for the purpose of interpreting between the baroarians and celestials, and 
tathe from or attack them; so that, on meeting a buffalo, there is always 4\'of taking accounts of duties, &c. The term linguist must hot, however, be ta- 
ittle agreeable doubt as to which mode of showing its displeasure it will) ken in the commen acceptation of the word with us ; for im China it only means 
adopt ; though fortunately it usually runs away. It is ludicrous to see the a native who can hold a conversation on the usual and necessary matters of 
despair of a Chinese boy who, when leading one of these brutes, sees a Eu-) busmess in a kind of lingua franca, composed of broken English, bad H indus- 
ropean approaching. Fatal experience has taught him that a long chase is be-, tani, barbarous Portuguese, and corrupt Chinese, which it requires some lit- 
fore him. After a moment's hesitation and a steady stare at us, away goes) tle time for an Englishman to learn | once saw a translation of English dia- 
the animal, helter-skelter over fields and swamps; and there 1s no help for) jogues, with the pronunciation, in Chinese characters, for the use of Chinamen 
= Papen if one were induced to turn back from - benevolent wish to al-| jearning the language, and took a note of some of the setences, but have un- 
ow the boy to proceed on his way, the chances are that the brute would be! fortunately lost it, or the reader would have been highly amused, and not won- 
and of horns of a dilemma as der at the persuasion of the Chinese literati that it is an utter impossibility 
was before, he would be upon the horns of a buffalo. for a theme or poem to be written in the English language,—which they say 
ot — to rv by is only fitted for talking about matters of trade, by them held in great con- 
ogs, but they are desperate cowards, and far from ever thinking of attacking} tempt. 
people, always make off as fast as their legs will carry them. ‘They are very, ‘I'he linguists’ beats are floating houses, the same as those I have already de- 
ugly = oe ay — van a ~ and are, from — a at Macao, but much better fitted up, and are rowed by six or eight men 
cowardice, capital watch, or rather alarm.dogs. ey are sometimes brought who sit on the platform over the bow before the door ; or if the wind be fair, a 
up by Europeans; and I have remarked that in this case they transfer their dis-) mast and sual fa hoisted on the roof, which is flat, and affords an agreeable 
hike from foreigners to Chinamen, and seem also to have gained a little courage) place to sit and smoke. ‘The interior is divided into several apartments, well 
al —— a “ys | furnished, and lighted by windows, but al] very small, with the exception of 
e buffalo also draws the harrow and large rake with which the Chinaman,) the front room or hall, in which they eat and drink, receive visiters, &c. This 
after yg ere prepares the land for the rice, which *s sown by scatter-) hall contains several little tables and chairs ; and large painted lanterns sus- 
ng eng hig 4 from the ceiling, pictures on the walls, and joss in a corner, make the 
’ G4 ted, ances place very gay. 
of four or five inches apart from each other. The extreme regularity of the, On a our friend the linguist, who, by the way, is not unfrequently 
ee. rice, y with a cup of tea and some sweetmeats, of which the Chinese are as 
requires an immense quantity of water, the Chinese are obliged to make use) fond as any iain: They do not use any milk or sugar with their tea, but 
of various contrivances to keep up the necessary supply. One of these is the) occasionally, as | have also seen Dutchmen “do, put a bit of sugar-candy in 
well-known chain-pump, which 1| had the gratification of frequently seeing in) their mouths before they drink it ; andthe eups are always covered with small 
large by but all I saucers, to prevent the evaporation of the aroma. While we are sipping the 
saw were worked by men, who threw up large quantities of water with much) ea and eating the sweetmeats, we have had a chat on the common topics of 
idit ’ the day ; and after thus spending about an hour, we chin chin, and take 
When I left Whampoa, in the month of April, the rice had been just trans-! Jeaye. 
planted, and some cotton (of which but a very small quantity is grown on the!’ The chop-boats, six or seven of which were generally to be seen on the op- 
way that our gardeners sow beans. ‘he other fields’ an the hi her grot the he 
1 5 » the bread bi ‘ith > hig’ ground) Canton, and bear the same resemblance to the linguists’ boats that barns do 
were all green with the broad-leaved pumpkin, with yams, ginger, and the! to farm-houses. There is a hatch in each of their roofs, through which the bales 
other vegetables with which the shipping is supplied. of cotton and chests of tea are passed in and out of their capacious interiors. 
Agriculture is held by the Chinese in great and deserved esteem. Every) ‘They are rowed and sailed like the linguists’ boats. 


man that tills the land and supplies the food so necessary in a country so 
thickly populated as China, is considered to confer upon his fellow-men the 
highest benefit. The Emperor himself shows an example and encouragement 
to his subjects, by every year holding the plough that prepares the furrows in 
which he sows the grain that, when ripe, he presents to the gods. ‘The go- 
vernors of all cities and towns do the same, and the whole empire rejoices in 
one great rural festival. In China we do not see any vast estates, the culti- 
vators of which are mere renters, but each man inherits from his father the 
land, theugh it be perhaps, not more than half an acre, that his ancestors have 
cultivated for ages before him. 


* Kotow is a prostration, in which the person also knocks the ground with his forehead. 


| There was formerly an hospital ship at Whampoa, but the Chinese authorities 
were extremely jealous of her, as they thought but wrongfully that she sinuggled 
‘opium, or rather that the hospital was but ¥ pretence for stationing an opium 
receiving ship in the river; and in cow tiance with their repeated demands, 
she was broken up about four years ago. ‘The surgeon now attends those ves- 
sels that are unprovided with medicai men of their own (and they are by far 
the greater proportion, not one in thirty having a surgeon), at twenty dollars a 
lmonth, exclusive of medicines. He goes round tothe ships every day, and 
jmost certainly leads a very unpleasant life. 
Whampoa is tolerably healthy for several months in the year, but dysente: 

and ague are very prevalent during the rainy season, when all the lowlands in 
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the neighbourhood of the river are overflowed, and the exhalations drawn up guilty one could not be discovered, should be delivered over to them. This 
from these by the excessive heat of the sun, were the principal cause of the was a point always much insisted upon by the Chinese, and many instances have 
sickness that proved so distressingly fatal to the troops engaged im the opera. occurred of the stoppage of all trade until a man was yielded up ; and when a 
tions against Canton ; for I do not think that Hong Kong or Chusan is very, Chinaman was killed in an affray between some foreign sailors and peasants 
or indeed at all, unhealthy, without the additional influence of accidental circum-) at Hong Kong, on the 7th of July, 1839. Lin, who was, and is, a thoroughbred 
stances. ; ; | Chinese tory, would not listen to any negotiations until the criminal should 
On the corner of Whampoa island, nearest to the anchorage, is a place have been first given up to him, although Captain Elliott held a court of in- 
known by the high-sounding ttle of * ‘The Orange Grove.” Long before | ar- quiry, and endeavoured to discover the homicide, in order to punish him ac- 
rived the fruit had been all plucked, but I nevertheless visited it. This orange, cording to our own laws. I need not say that Lin's demand, that somebody at 
grove | far more pleasing appearance to its owner, than it does to any all events sliould be given up, was of course refused by Captain Elliott. 
one who, like Dr. Syntax roams * in search of the picturesque.”’ It is a level,), On every sampan we have passed, we have observed one or two small, wick- 
tat dis -s of about twelve om each other ; yet it is as are for the accommodation of the ducks that are kept by every family, anc 
rn as it is possible to imagine an orange grove, which, however, it can swim about the river all day long in search of ghow ey returning im inte 
scarcely be called, for great quantities of plantains, lichis, and sugar-canes, oc- ing to theircages. Immense number of ducks are thus reared. There were 
cupy by far the larger portion of it ; but the orange-trees, which are still in con-) few things in Thien, however absurd as it may appear, that I had greater ci - 
siderable number, as Orange-trees ever are, extremely beautiful. The whole) riosity to see than a duck-boat, and the ducks of whose sagacity I nad been 
al hi dt .wW st always c ate in villages, lives in a boat in the aistance, close to une of the small low islands, near the first bar. 
solitary house on it, Atthe season when the oranges are ripe, the grove is a) J jumped into my sampan aud rowed down towards it. On each side of the 
i ’ alas many as they like, au can well lmagine that it Js 1s built about a foot above the surface of the water, and surrounded by a border 
a very agreeable mode of passing an hour, to spend it in plucking and eating) some six or eight inches high, J should think that a thousand ducks at least wee 
— olf the trees. Although oranges were not to be got, I neyer visited feeding on the island, and [ stood by until the time arrived for them to retire 
t — without bringing away 8 oe of plantains. The plantain is for the night. The sun at last dipped ; a man then let down an inclined plane 
well — — sre whole tropical world, for it will grow wherever there is an from the boat's bow to the water, and whistled shrilly; he and another man 
average _ of 0 eg. Fahrenheit ; there are as many varieties of it, as there, then went on the island, each with a long cane, and began to collect the ducks, 
are of apples and pears in England, which latter fruit it very much resembles which had, however, iminediately on hearing the whistle, commenced their 
in taste ; it is exceedingly wholesome, and moreover makes capital fritters, &c. march to the boat. It was very droll to see them swim to it, and after wad- 
The best plantains I ever ate were some | gotin Java. | dling up the inclined plane, file off to the right and left into the two platforms, 
In one of the rooms of my orange-grove friend's house, there were heaped, quackiug the whole time with all their force. 1 had expected that the last one 
large piles of some coarse cakes, that puzzled me for some time. I asked what | Would have been punished by a box on the ear, but 1 walked up as quietly as 
they were, but the only answer wee Chow chow (food) upon | up inclined a — mesh- 
asted, but could not at all manage to relishthem ; and no wonder, for, e¢ net over each platiorm, and rowed away. e ducks in these boats are 
although chow chow, they are not chow chow for men, but for beasts. ‘They  teared from eggs by the warmth of ovens or dung, in the old Egyptian fashion. 
are bean-cakes, used for fattening cattle and the residue of a prepara-, Great numbers of ducks belonging to many different people feed together on 
tion that the Chinese make from a species of bean grown for the purpose. ‘This! the marshes, and on a signal being given they return each to its own home, as 


preparation, which | have frequently seen hawked about the streets of Macao) I have seen pigeons do in England. 
and Canton, Is very like curdled milk, and is made as follows: the beans are, Besides these civilized ducks there are also vast quantities of wild ones on 


after being first boiled and skinned, ground in a hand-mill with a little water ;, the river; particularly in the neighbourhood of the second bar, whither foreign 
the mass is then squeezed and strained through a fine sieve. The residue is ets often make shooting excursions, and sometimes bring back a large booty of 
made into the beancakes, while the curds are @ favourite dish at the tables of ducks, geese, and other wild fowl, but more generally an ague or rheumatism# 
Chinamen of ali ranks, who eat them, either with the simple addition of a lit- |The Chmaman has nearly the same plan of catching the wild ducks that is 
tle lime, which they think strengthens the stomach, or with condiments and practised by the Indians on the Ganges ; he puts an earthen pot pierced with 
sweets of all kinds. I tasted themonce with lime, and found them very in-, @it-holes on his head, and then wades through the water to where the ducks 
sipid. , | are feeding ; they are not alarmed by the pot, and allow it to float among them, 
The village of Whampoa is a few hundred yards above Orange Grove, and while one after another are pulled under the water by the legs. As may be 
is situated at a little distance above the river. and surrounded by a wall. ‘The Supposed, thousands of ducks are taken in this way. 
suburb in which the compradores, &c.. live, is a long street, running along the |! On our way up the river from the place to which the duck-boat had drawn 
bank, close to the water s edge ; indeed oue side of 1t is built on piles in the) US, the shades of evening closed over us, and we perceived two or three small, 
water. These latter houses are principally occupied by timber-merchants and) low, narrow, black boats, come close to the sampan, but on seeing Europeans 
boat-builders ; and one of them, the last in the row, and much larger than any 9 her they made off. ‘These are the ** snake-boats” that plunder the poor de- 


of the others, is the store of Boston Jack, who has a most extensive and mis- vils of natives to @ great extent on the river. 
Sain has by this time lighted the incense sticks, that Chinamen burn every 


cellaneous collection of every thing connected with shipping, and is, as I have 
already said, the comprador of the American vessels. | morning and evening in honour of the gods, for they very partieular in the ob- 
Jimmy Appo's house is on the opposite side of the way, aud as we pass the Setvance of all the ceremonies of their religion. The night is cloudless, calm, 
open door, and see Master Jimmy smdking his pipe, or playing cards with a and lovely, and we might perhaps fall into all kinds of romantic thoughts, but 
party of friends, we walk in. “* Aiyah! how can?” cries Jiminy, in great) {°° the tremendous croaking of the bull-frogs, that swarm by myriads in the 
‘marshes. By the way, the Chinese boys havea very funny way of catching 


_and bid Jimmy good by, taking a handful of tichis to munch on our way 


delight at our appearance, and shouts out for the servants. one of whom gives 4 
g PP oie, | them—for frogs are eaten here as well asin France. ‘They take a young frog, 


us some of the tea that is always standing in every Chinaman’s house, on a ta-| 
ble in the hall, with a set of cups placed in a tray of warm water, all ready for’ 
immediate use ; while the others bring in trays of wine, preserved ginger,’ 
cakes, lichis, and other good things, of each of which we must partake, as Jim- 
my will not admit any excuse. After a stroll about the place, which is very 
dirty, and does not present any thing new for our consideration, we call in 


back. 
The lichi is the most famous fruit of China. I know it only in its smoked) 


or dried state, when it is about the size vfa small prune, and contains one or 
two large stones. Its taste at first bears a considerable resemblance to that! 
medicine of our chilhood, ‘* prunes and senna,’’ and is not always liked by, 
strangers, who soon, however, become very fond of the fruit. 

Rapidly passing the thousands of boats that lie off the banks of the river), 
near the town, and gliding by the “ star-bespangled banners” of the American | 
ships, we are soon in the midst of the opium vessels ; among which are sever-|| 
al of the native smuggling-boats. ‘These latter are long, narrow, and bright 
with paint, and well armed with spears, musketoons, shields, and other offen- 
sive and defensive weapons, and manned by eighty or even more men. ‘They 
are rowed along with astonishing velocity, and I have counted forty oars on 
each side. ‘Ihe first time one of these boats passed me was on a very dar 
night, and I thought that a steamboat had gone by, for the sound made by the 
numerous oars striking the water was exactly like that caused by the paddles 
of a steamer. ‘The opium vessels are, for the most part, cutters and schooners, 
with now and then a brig. Many of them have belonged to members of the 
yacht-club, and others are very beautiful American built schooners. They now 
come up to Whampoa, and deliver the drag to the Chinese purchasers without 
any attempt at concealment ; but this open smuggling cannot continue much) 
longer. I have often stood on their decks and watched the extreme care with 
which the Chinese examine and weigh each ball of opium. The vessels en- 
gaged in such a trade are of necessity well armed and manned. ‘The officer- 
are generally Europeans or Americans, and the crew, Manilla men, whose 


fierce and active dispositions render them well suited to their occupation. 


‘tie it to the end of aline fastened to a long piece of bamboo, and then bob it 
about amongst the grass. ‘The old frogs, astonished at the unwented vivacit y 
jof their youthful nephew or son, as the case may be, seize it, and are in their 
turn seized and popped into a basket, carried by the boys for their reception. 

| When we reach the ship we find a bundle of letters and newspapers on the 
‘table, from England. ‘Then frogs, ducks, duck-boats, Whampoa, and China, 
lare all forgotten, and, home alone is thought of. What date '—6th of January 
‘and this is the 18th of March, Colonel Malcolm has come back—what do they 
think of the peace with China !—what a long list of promotions, &c., &c., 
are the exclamations we utter while hastily glancing over the papers, previous- 
ly to sitting down and enjoying a quiet and steady read. 

! 


EXTRACTS FROM * ‘THE LIGHT DRAGOON,” 


MR. GLEIG’S NEW NOVEL. 
DEATH OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER. 

‘There was one man in particular, who died so nobly, that I feel myself 
dound, as an act of justice to his memory, to speak of him. His name was 
Wilson. In temper and disposition he was the quietest and most inoffensive 
‘creature in the troop ; who never had across word with any one, nor ever, as 


k! far as I could perceive, was put even slightly out of his way. Nothing could 


induce Wilson to lose his temper—nothing put him ina hurry ; whatever he 
‘did was done as if the doer were a piece of clock-work, and the matter to be 
‘arranged something which could not possibly miscarry. Wilson was, besides, 
jremarkably sober ; he never drank even his allowance to an end. But if he 
‘did not drink he ate with a voracity which I have seldom seen equalled. 
‘Bread was his favourite food ; and before bis single pair of jaws whole loaves 
‘would disappear, as often as he succeeded in laying hand upon them. But 
Wilson's career, both of fighting and eating, was destined this day to end ; and 
fell thus 

“ T saw him engaged hand to hand with a French dragoon : I saw him—for 
iE was by this time disabled by a severe wound, and stretched at length beside 
others of my suffering comrades—give and receive more than one pass, with 


They gave a specimen of this in January, when a native smuggling-boat ar-| equal skill and courage. Just then a French officer, stooping over the body of 
rived at Whampoa, and a report was spread that it contained the men engaged jone of his wounded countrymen, who dropped at the instant on his horse’s neck 
in the murder of Captain Sharpe, of the Lorcha Enterprise, and which I have) delivered a thrust at poor Harry Wilson’s body, and delivered it effectually. I 


mentioned when speaking of the pirates. Several boats were immediately man- 
ned by Manilla men, and gave chase to the Chinese, but the latter, as the boats 
gained on them, jumped overboard, and were followed by the Manilla men, who 
also jumped overboard, and swimming after, overtook and killed several of them 
in the water. 

Such an incident as this cannot fail to impress upon our minds, one of the 
greatest changes that has been worked by the war on the intercourse between 
the Chinese and foreigners. I allude to the Chinese old custom of demanding 
that when a Chinaman was even accidentally killed by a foreigner (for in- 


ifirmly believe that Wilson died on the instant : yet, though he felt the sword 
|in its progress, he, with characteristic self-command, kept bis eye still on the 
jenemy in his front ; and raising himself in his stirrups, let fall upon the French- 
man’s helmet such a blow, that brass and skull parted before it, and the man’s 
head was cloven asunder to the chin. It was the most tremendous blow I ever 
saw struck ; and both he who gave, and his opponent who received it, dropped 
‘dead together. ‘The brass helmet was afterwards examined by order o! the 
French officer, who, as well as myself, was astonished at the exploit ; and the 
cut was found to be as clean as if the sword had gone through a turnip, not so 


stance, by the bursting of a cannon), the offender, or some other person if the 


much as a dent being left on either side of it.”’ 
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A BREAKFAST ON THE MORNING OF WATERLOO. 
Entertaining serious misgivings both as to my own powers of endurance, 
and those of my steed, which had been tried weil nigh to the uttermost, I de- 
termined, let come what might, to find a breakfast for both. I looked round, 
and saw in the rear a village, to which straggling parties of the Foot Guards 
were continually passing. I ran thither, but looked about vainly, in every 
house, for those things of which I was in want. At last, just as | had come 
to the conclusion that further search would be useless, and that I had best re- 
turn, I entered an apartment, where, in the middle of the floor, sat a solitary 
Yorkshireman, with a brown jar between his legs. He laughed, begged me to 
come in, and offered to share with me what he had: it was bread and sour 
cream, out of which both he and I contrived to make a capital breakfast. After 
which, | mounted by a trap-ladder to a loft, where, to my great delight, stores 
both of oats and peas were deposited. 
large one ; and having contrived, over and above, to get possession of half-a- 


dozen canteens oi beer, J ran back, well pleased with the results of my adven- | 


ture, to the front. My gallant steed fared well; and he repaid me for the 
care ] took of him by the pliability and vigour of his movements throughout 


the day.” | 


AGREAT BATTLE—TO ONE WHO ISIN IT. 

* From the instant that the firmg became general, all was to me dark and 
obscure beyond the distance of afew hundred yards from the spot on which J 
stood ; indeed, it was only by the ceaseless roar, or the whistling of shct and 
shell around me, that I knew at times that I and those near me were playing 
a part in the grave game of life and death. 


I filled my handkerchief, which was a | 


For the cavalry, unlike the intant- | 


“ Really sir, I get very depressed, particularly when I can’t get in the debts 
of the house. It’s always cold morning with me then.” 

* Well, I advise you to take the pills, and take exercise and have merey up- 
‘on your employers and yourself. Good morniog ™ 

As the patient was walking out of the room, Mr. Abernethy said * Stay. 
Where are you doing business !” 

Over the water.” 

* Well! Take a cab.” 
| * Why so! You just said that exercise is good for me.” 
| “Yes ; but between this and your place of business there are twenty pub- 
‘lice-houses, and I am greatly afraid of the shortness of your memory.” 
| When shall I cali again?” 
“Do as I tell you, and I need never see your face more.” 
“ I'll come if 1 don’t improve, but { trust we shall never meet again at this 
side of the grave.” 
| “ If ever we do. [hope you'll repeat the hundred lines from Milton. I'll be 
There (ringing the bell and whistling,) 


‘satisfied with that instead of a fee. 
‘that'll do-—but give me another call.”’ 


HRiliscellancous Articles. 


“THE CAMELS ARE COMING!” 


| The correspondent of the Toulonnais (French paper) writes from Algiers, 


on the 29th ult., as follows :— 


* At the review of the troops yesterday by the Governor-General, great was 


ry, come into play only by fits and starts, and they have patiently to sustain our astonishment to perceive a squadron of camels, each mounted by a foot 
the fury of a cannonade, to which they can offer no resistance, and oat of the soldier (fantassin), who hid just succeeded in raising from the ground these 
range of which they are not permitted to move. . . . . During the remainder 'stubborn animals; but our wonder was increased on beholuing this novel spe- 
of the day, little else fell toour share than to sustain, as we best might, the ‘cies of (heavy) cavalry form into division, trot off in a line, and finally gallop. 
heavy fire of cannon which the enemy continued to direct agairst us. Ateach| “ We were at first quite at a loss to conceive by what means these creatures 
discharge, men and horses went down : yet we suflered less than a regiment of had been trained to perform military evolutions ; bet we were soon apprised of 
Nassau Hussars, which, keeping ground in our rear, served to catch every bal! the secret. j 
that passed over us. Nor was it the least disagreeable attendant on our posi-| ‘* it is notorious that Maréchal Bugeaud has long determined to have a regi- 
tion, that we stood exactly on such a spot as enabled us to behold the Jast ment of camels, (a most reasonable determination, doubtless, at Algiers, where 
struggles of the wounded, whose strength sufficed only to carry them afew ‘they abound,) but the difficulty hitherto has consisted in the impossibility of 
yards to the rear. ‘There was a long sort of ditch, or drain, some way behind teaching them to maneavre. ‘This difficulty has, however, been surmounted, 
us, towards which these poor fellows betook themselves by scores; and ere and in the following way :— : 
three hours had passed, it was absolutely choked up with the bodies of those“ Five or six camels, each bearing a fantassin, are attached together by the 
who lay down there only that they might die. ‘Then, again, the wounded head, and led by a man on foot. Accordingly, when the word ot command is 
horses, of which multitudes wandered all over the field, troubled us. They given—‘March’—the man walks, leading his six camels after him ; when 
would come back, some with broken legs, others trailing after them their en- * Quick march,’ he trots away, followed by his heavy suite ; and when ‘ Double 
trails, which the round-shot had knocked out, and forcing themselves between | quick,’ he runs (ventre a terre) as fast as he can lay legs to ground. 
our files, seemed to solicit the aid which no one had time to aiford, and which, | When the word of command was given for the camels to kneel, wild shouts 
if afforded, would have been useless. /jrent the air, and at the sound of the trumpet our soldiers dismounted, ran for- 
A WOUNDED SOLDIER. ‘ward, formed, and began to charge ea tirailleurs ; another blast of the trum- 
“ An infantry soldier approached, and asked me fur acup of water. I saw |pet, fresh shouts, and the camels with their burdens rose, excepting a few ob- 
that he was wounded ; and, recollecting that a canteen of beer was at my back, S4pate brutes which needed all the exertions of some Arabs to set on foot 
out of which I had been too much engaged to drink myself, I handed it to him \4g4in. 
and desired him to quench his thirst without scruple. ‘The poor fellow drank, | “ In the rear of the squadron was stationed a competent uumber of the same 
thanked me heartily, told me that almost all his regiment, the 28th, was de- anunals, destined to bear the provisions of the troops. The haversacks of these 
stroyed ; and then, lifting himself from my horse, on which he had been lean- |¢@mel-soldiers are placed in the front of their saddles, im order to serve as ram 
ing, tottered towards the rear. | watched him, and saw he had not gone twelve |Pafts against the calls of the enemy. 
yards when he fell. Almost immediately afterwards his limbs gave a convul- | “The utility of this new adoption must be admitted to be immense. A ca- 
sive stretch, and he was a corpse. 1 went up to him, and saw where the fata! mel is capable of marching twenty leagues in a day, bearing on his back twe 
ball had taken its course, just above the hip-bone. Yet he seemed to die casi- men ; for we presume that the services of the men on foot will not be continu- 


ly ; and his voice, not three minutes ere the soul quitted the body, gave scarce-| ally required ; and it is to be hoped that when their education is complete, they 
‘will execute their evolutions independently of the preseut clumsy adjunction, 


ly the smallest sign of weakness” 


A GENUINE SCENE WITH ABERNETHY. 

About a year anda half before the death of Mr. Abernethy, a big fellow, | 
clerk in a brewer's establishment, went to consult that eminent man, when the | 
following conversation took place between them :— i] 

The patient, who had a very crazy frame, but a sound understanding, said, | 
upon entering the parlour, and seeing a little odd looking man, with the knees 
ot his breeches loose, 

want te speak to Dr. Abernethy.” 

* Doctor! I am no doctor. What brings you here !” ! 

**T came for advice, to be sure. You don’t think I came to ask you how | 
youdo!” \| 

“Hah!” muttered Mr. Abernethy, evidently pleased with meeting a conge-_ 
nial customer. ‘*No,I hope not. But there is no use in your coming to me | 
for advice. You won't take it.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Til be d—d if you do.” | 

“Til be d—d if I don’t.” 

** What trade are you? 

* Not a bit of it. You're all wrong. 

* What they call a broad cooper!” 

**No. Lama collecting clerk.” 

“* Worse and worse! Nothing can satisfy fellows of your kind. You drink 
beer tll you burst. Show me your tongue.” 

The patient immediately obeyed the command by lolling a large yellow fur- 
ry tongue over his chin.” 

“ Bad,” said Mr. Abernethy, * very bad. 

“No, [ wasn’t.” 

‘*So much the worse, for the state of your tongue must then proceed from. 
habitual drinking. You are always drunk, and you don’t know it. You drink 
what your fellows call heavy wet ?” 

* No, I don’t; I drink ale, because I wish to serve my employers.” 

“To serve your employers? ‘Then you pay for what you drink !” 

* No, I don’t; I happen to be in one of the first houses in London.” 

“Then if you stay much longer with them they will be one of the last. Here: 
(pulling some of his specific pills out of a drawer) take one of these every 
other mght, and diminish your draughts of ale from gallons to half pints. But. 
you won’t remember what I say to you!” 

“Yes, [ will.” 

you won’t ; you have no memory.” 

“ Yes, Ihave as good a memory as you; I'll get off a hundred lines of Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ with you any day. 

“Ay, Pandemonium! You are aiways dreaming of the devil and all his an- 
gels. Isn't that it?” 

“No it isn’t it; but I often feel a palpitation of the heart and a headache, | 
without having been a bit lampy.” 

“Nonsense! How can a fellow who lives upon ale have either hesd or! 


A butcher, or a publican, or a costermonger !"" 
I’m a brewer's clerk.” 


You were drunk last night !”’ 


i 


ichance to be fur the time at the presidency. 


| him off the second. 


and pedestrial man-agery. 

“The mancuvring of the “raileurs merit especial attention; they are ad- 
admirably adapted to thin the dense collective masses of the Arabs, 
pursue them, and Jeave them no peace. We, therefore, highly approve of this 
new organisation, which certainly appears excellent.” 


ARABIAN HORSE DEALERS. 

When a boat-load of horses arrives fresh from the Persian Gulf, nothing can 
exceed the excitement produced among the racing members of the Bombay 
Society, with that of the hunting portion of the world generally, who may 
The horses, from having been 
stowed closely together, much as the poor Africans are described to be on board 
a slaver, with little food, less water, and no exercise, lose all their beauty of 
appearance, and are commonly reduced to mere bone and muscle : the expe- 
rienced eye, however, judges better of them in this state, roundness of form 
being quite unnecessary for showing the real power or symmetry of a high caste 
Arab ; therefore, as soon as the “dow” discharges its cargo, the sporting men 
hurry to the stables, and make an immediate selection, frequently paying three 


jor four hundred pounds for what, to an unskilful eye, might seem but the di- 
'|seased frame-work of a horse. 


After this, the Arab dealers exert all their skill 
to pass off at the best prices the nags that are considered unworthy to contest 


the glories of either the turf or the * jungle-side,” and this they effect with 


admirable jockeyship. Being all excellent riders (for clinging to a horse seems 
not a matter of acquirement but of nature with an Arab, like a sixth sense), a 
servant of the stables will fling himself or the bare back of the most vicious 
animal in his master’s possession, perhaps, and, with tangled locks and garments 


‘lwildly flowing, gallop him backwards and forwards ; while the uninitiated and 
‘|hoped-for purchaser wonderingly looks on, convinced that the heavy-shoulder, 


hatchet-headed, zebra-striped brute before him mast be the perfection of high 
caste and fine temper to be so manage¢ with a single-rope bridle and the spur 
of a bare heel ; and in this spirit the dealer persuades his victim to give a lar 

sum for a horse that runs away with him the first tine he mounts him, and kicks 
The deluded purchaser se!dom likes to acknowledge this ; 


land the dealer, therefore, hears no more of him: the dupe of his skill hastens 


to barter the ill-conditioned animal with a fnend; and, as “doing business,” 
as it is called, is a great amusement among the young men in India, the matter 
is soon arranged, and the original purchaser gets rid of the horse for perbaps a 
clever pony, a “* Macintost.,”” and a dozen or twe of pale ale; and after all, 
when in experienced hands, the horse often turns out a valuable hunter, and 
earns great reputation. Asiatic Magazine. 


ANECDOTES OF EDWARD COLSTON. 
At the age of 40 years he became a very eminent East India merchant, prior 
to the incorporation of the East India Company, and had 40 sail of ships of 
his own, with immense riches flowing in upon tim. He still remained uniform 


‘jin his chantable disposition, distributing many thousand pounds to various cha- 


rities in and about London, besides private gifts in many parts of the kingdom. 


heart!» You have stomach enough.” | 


In the year 1708 he instituted a very magnificent school in St. Augustine’s- 
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thoughts of changing his condition. He paid his addresses to a lady ; but be-, Zuyder sea. It is expected that this undertaking, commenced in May, 1840, 
ing very timorous lest he should be hindered in his pious and charitable designs, will be completed in the course of the present year. It is understood that it 
he was determined to make a christian trial of her temper and disposition, and) will be requisite that every spring, the action either of steam evgines or wa- 
therefore one morning tilled his pockets full of gold and silver, in order that if ter mills, should be called into action, to preserve the rescued land from fresh 
any object presented itself in the course of their tour over London bridge, he inundation, Of what Holland is capable, an idea may be formed from the re- 
might satisty his mtentions. While they were walking near St. Magnus Church, collection that large trac’s of land are below the level of the sea, and that not 
a woman in extreme misery, with twins in her lap, sat begging ; and, as he and only the safety, but absolutely the existence, of the country is dependent upon 
his intended lady were arm-in-arm, he beheld the wretched object, put his hand the dykes, which have been at various times raised up. Near the great dyke 
in his pocket, and took out a handful of gold and silver, casting it into the poor) of the Helder is the Beemster Polder. a tract of land of upwards of 8 000 
woman's lap. The lady being greatly alarmed at such profuse generosity, cO-| acres, over which water rolled vuinterruptedly and where now there exists a 
loured prodigiously ; so that wher they were gone a little further towards the) healthy industrious population of 3,000 souls. Polytehnic Review. 

bridge-foot, she turned to him and said, ** Sir, do you know what you did a few | 


minutes ago?’? * Madam.” replied Mr. Colston, * I never let my mght hand || Dv i 
know what my left hand coeth.” He then took his leave of her, and for this, arietics. 
reason never married to the day of his death, although he lived to the age of | é 
85. Felix Farley’s Bristol Jounal. | AGes or THE Rucers or THe Eartu.—At the commencement of the 
ee Sue | present year the following were the ages of the rulers of the world, viz :— 
SALARIES OF HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS AND OFFICERS OF King of Sweden 79 | King of Prussia. 48 
| Pope G XVI E 47 
| Pope Gregory XVI. imperor of Russia 
STATE, King of Hanover . | King of Saxony 46 
The following is an official return of the annual salaries of the ministers and) = 
dake | King of the French 70 | King of Sardinia ‘ ‘ 45 
Emperor of China . 62 | King of Naples . 
||King of Wirtemburg . 62) Kingof the Greeks. 26 
of the ‘Treasury (Premier), the Right Hon. Sir Robert £ | Sing of 2h 
Secretary of State forthe Home Department, Sir J. Graham.....-.- 5,000, : = 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of Aberdeen....-... 5,000, ‘King of Holland : 51 Em Bra il 18 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Stanley........--- 5,000 “43 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl of Haddington... ...- veeccee-e 4,500 The aggregate ages of the 22 potentates is 1032 years, which gives an ave- 
President of the Board of Control, Earl of Ripon........---- escoee 9,500) 8° of 46 years 10 months and a fraction. 
President of the Board of Trade, Right Hon. &. Gladstone....------ 2,000) Carrion ro Crocopites —M. Petit, a thin, wiry Frenchman, was recently 
Secretary at War, Liewtenant-General Sir Henry Hardinge.... sere 2,580, caught by a crocodile of the Nile, and swallowed. * The poor animal,’’ says 
c+ ae and ‘Treasurer of the Navy, Sir Edward Knatch- ‘ ‘a French journal, “ died of indigestion !” 
during torrents of rain, the gentleman drily said to Paddy, “ Are you not very 
Lord Privy Seal, Duke of 


|| Law Priviteces or tHe Soupiery.—There are, however, privileges be- 


2 5009 longing to the soldiers, such as the right of making a will when on actual ser- 
af the 35001 vice, by merely. saying how he wishes to dispose of his property ; so that, in the 
E Gi ; acorge . field of battle, if a soldier sees a cannon ball coming towards his head, he has 
SUONE. 250 only to say, give and bequeath all I have to so and so ;” and if any of his 
Chi re tain. comrades should have heard what he said, and live to repeat it and remember 
Lord Ss per exactly what it was, there is no doubt that the will would be a very good will 
4.000 in its way, and certainly quite strong enough to convey as much property as 
Judge Advocate-General, Sir John Nicholl.......-..- Ss ic soldier who lives on his pay, 


Solicitor-General Sir William Follett (with liberty to practice at the i : Anc spend s halt-a-crown out of sixpence a day. 
1.509 ~The Comic Blackstone in Punch. 


IRELAND. | Execution or Generat Maror.—A_ French officer, quoted by Mr. Mar- 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl de Grey. 20,000 shall, mentions General Malot, who conspired against Napoleon in 1812, as 

Secretary for Ireland, Lord Eliot....... 5,509, the man who, at the moment of execution, displayed the most astonishing 

Lord Chancellor, Sir Edward Sugden.........-.- wececccceccese. 8,000) Courage. On being conducted, with twelve of his accomplices, tothe plain of 

Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, Sir Edward Blakeney ........-- 3,000) Grenelle, he, as the chief of the conspirators, asked permission to give the 

‘i | word of command. “ Carry....arms,’’ ccied he, in a voice of thunder. * That 

se tS ee ie ‘won't do; we must begin again. Your piece on the arm all of you. Carry 

Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria... -500,000 arms! Good—Platoon....arms Present! Fire! All fell except 

° (Out of which she has to pay the officers of state.) | Malot. He was left standing alone. **And why not me! Sacre nom de 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager . 100,000, ! Reserve platoon, forward! Right! Carry....arms! Platoon.... 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.........-..-...-------- 32,0004 Lorp Byrox.—The D——s kindly pressed me to meet her at their house, 

His Majesty Ernest, King of Hanover.............-..+-see-- . eee. 21,000, the day after her arrival ; and as the only guest besides was Lord Byron, and 

His Royal Highness the Dicks of Cambellen........ . ...o.c....0. 21,000 #8 they drew each other forth in perfection, I never listened to a dialogue so 

Prince George of 6,000 thoroughly entertaining. The present sentiments, political and religious, of 

Her Royal Highness the of ...... 13,000 Childe Harold and Madame de Stael are as completely in contrast as her tor- 

Her Royal Highness Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester.....-. . 13,000, Tent of eloquence and his cold sarcastic wit. By the way, he is going, Tam 

London Sunday Times of Feb. 25, 1844. | told, to produce to the world another poem, full of his favourite terrors. Have 

— | you ever chanced to meet with Lord Byron? It isadelight to me when I see 

DRAINING THE HAARLEM LAKE. | a distinguished mind so characteristically lodged. The beautiful form of his 


The determmed industry, the phlegmatic perseverance, of the inhabitants’ head, and the singularly evil and desponding expression of his features, 


of the United States of Holland have been exhibited to Europe by the) Ris of his heart. 
leborious undertakings which, on every side of Holland, present them-| pe : 
selves. Neary a seventh part of this land has been rescued from the sea;|_4N Eccentric ann Weattuy Becear —In the parish church of Rother- 
and wherever the traveller is placed he recognizes the marvellous barriers that| ithe, a tablet has been erected to the memory of James Smith, who is desig- 
have been formed to prevent its encroachments; he sees an artificial coast,|24ted Esquire. ‘The career of this man has been a very extraordinary one, 
ormed from the granite rocks of Norway, dykes, buttresses, constructed with| #24 It shows how wealth is amassed by strict economy. He was a beggar of no 
solidity which seews to promise to resist even time itself. Amongst the ob usual description, and, though advanced in years, was one of the most active 
jects which have long occupied the attention of the Hollander has been the| °! bis class. His continued round of employment was through 210 parishes, 
drainage of the Lake of Haariein, and the conversion of its bed into cultivated| “24 his industry was well rewarded. He left an immense deal of property, the 
land ; various projects have at various times been conceived, have been dis-| °M¥e! part for charitable purposes. None out of the 210 parishes have been 
cussed, and from various reasons abandoned. A plac, which was considered) |f"eotten where he was kindly treated. To almost all he has left funds, but 
feasible, was laid betore the states-general in April, 1838, and great hopes were pes carefully excluded from his will all parochial authorities, in whose district 
entertained that the idea which was suggesied was one which might easily be ws fancied he had been neglected. ‘To the parish of Rotherhithe, which was 
carried into execution. After, however, due and careful deliberation it was ||#!W@ys @ favourite resting-place of is, he has left property which produces £40 
abar.doned, in consequence of the rejection of a bill brought before the second | *-¥¢#" and the interest of this money is thus disposed of :—Upon each Sun- 
chamber. At length the government has undertaken the great work, and every | 4@Y» after the sermon in the church, 120 loaves of the value of 6d. each are 
prospect is entertained of the successful issue of the enterprise. A vote has| ‘iStributed among the poor old people of the parish, who thus profit by a beg- 
been obtained from the chamber of $4,533,333 dollars, but this sum will be by|/34"'s Wealth and gratitude ; for no doubt many of the recipients of his bounty 
ne means adequate to the expenditnre that must neces sarily be made. It has||"@¥e often given their mite to the rich eccentric mendicant. 


been ascertained by calculations, founded upon the profit obtained by other|| Hanper’s Trearmenr or Rerractory Sincers,—Carestini, Conti detto 


6, 
back, in Bristol, which cost him £11,000 in the building, and endowed the same drainages im Holland, that so large an interest will be returned tha’ a lvan of 
with between 1,700 and £1,800 per anuum forever. He likewise gave £10 much greater extent may very safely be advanced. The lake of Haarlem is 
for apprenticing every boy, and for 12 years after his death £10 to put them caleuiated to be avout fourteen English miles in its greatest length, and as 
: into business. It has been frequently reported that his private charities far ex- |many in breadth. About 70,000 acres are covered by it, and it has been as- 
’ ceeded those in public. I have heard that one of his ships trading to the Hast serted that every year nearly 250 acres are cncroached vpon. The depth of 
re Indies had been missing upwards of three years, and was supposed to be de-) the water has been variously estimated, but it is supposed to be, upon an ave- 
? stroyed at sea, but at length she arrived, richly laden. When his principal rage, twelve feet and three quarters, and the mass about thirteen and three 
; clerk brought him the report of her arrival, and of the riches on board, he said, quarter millions of cubic roods of water. The manner in which it has been 
as she was totally given up for lost, he would by no means claim any right to decided to carry out the drainage is as follows :—A channel is 10 be formed, 
] her; theretore he ordered the ship and mercandise to be sold, and the produce one hundred and forty-three feet and a half im width, supported on each side 
‘ thereof to be applied towards the relief of the needy, which directions were by an enormous dyke ; mto this is to be poured, by means of six steam engines, 
immediately carried into execution. Another singular instance of his tender each of two hundred horse power, the whole of the water contained in the 
, consciousness for charity was at the age of 40, when he entertained some Haarlem Meer, and three s!uices are to conduct it into the German and the 
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Gisziello. and Cafferello, anak all great singers, in a new style of execution, Lord PALMERSTON gave his cordial support to the proposed vote of 
which Handel was unwilling to flatter. Verds pratt, which was coustantly eu- thanks. He would not inquire into any of the questions of policy. He saw a 
cored during the whole run of Alcina, was, at first, sent back to Handel by) brilliant victory by British troops, almost without precedent for the disparity 


Carestini, as unfit for him to sing ; upon which he went, in a great rage, to his of the conflicting forces. ; 
house, and in a way which few composers, except Handel, ever ventured to = After a few words from Mr. M. STANLEY, the house divided—for the ori- 


accost a first-singer, cries out: * You toc! don’t I know better as your seluf, ginal motion, 164 ; for the previous question, 9 : majority for the original mo- 
vaat is pest for you tosing’ If you vill not sing all de song vaat I give you,) tion, 155. Examiner. 
I vill not pay you ein stiver."’ His government of singers was certainly some- DUELLING 


what despotic ; for, upon Cuzzoni insolently refusing to sing his admirabie air, | 
Falsa Imagine, in Otho, he told her that he always knew she was a very de-_ 
vil; but that he should now let Aer know, in her turn, that he was Beelzebub, 


House of Commons Feb. 27. 
Mr. TURNER said he wished to ask Sir R. Pee! whether he intended to bring 
in a bill forthe more effectual! prevention of duelling 


the prince of the devils. And then, taking her up by the waist, swore, if she’ Sir KR. PEEL would endeavour to answer the question put by the hon. mem- 
did not immediately obey his orders, he would throw her out of the window. | ber as briefly as possible, and then proceeded to say :—Her Majesty's Govern- 
- Dr. Burney’s Sketch of the Lite of Handel. _ ment had not neglected to take this important subject into consideration, and the 
| conclusion to which they had come was that they were not prepared to introduce 


Imperial Parliament. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE ARMY IN SCINDE. 

Sir R. PEEL then said—I rise for the purpose of moving that the thauks_ 
of this house be given to a portion of the British Army, and to its gallant com-. 
manders, for services recently performed under very critical circumstances. 
call the attention of the house to the conduct and merits of the gallant men who, 
performed the first duty of a soldier, viz. obedience to lawful authority, and 
who, by the mode in which they performed it, have entitled themselves, in my 
opinion, to the public acknowledgements which I propose to vote to them.’ 
(Cheers.) Others I consider to be responsible for the measures, the execution 
of which was committed to Sir Charles Napier. I shail abstain from discuss- 
ing any question of abstract policy. Sir Robert entered into a sketch of the 
conquest of Scinde. At Meance, Sir Charles Napier (who, in his original de- 
spatches, had done himself the injustice of overrating his own force and under-, 
rating that of his enemy) had encountered twenty-two thousand fierce and de- 
termined antagonists, who occupied a formidable and skillfully-chosen position, 
with only about two thousand men (cheers) ; and though at the battle of Hydera- 
bad the British force had been increased to 5,000, and the enemy was reduced 
to 20,000, the victory was a signal one. But unrivalled as was the military 
science displayed by Sir Charles Napier, it was surpassed by his prompt and) 
unrivalled civil sagacity. He was one of three brothers, who, by their exploits 


any new legislative enactment on the subject. If the practice still existed, it 
was not from any defect in the letter ofthe law, and her Majesty's Government 


greatly doubted whether any good would be effected by permitting an altera- 


tivn of the law. At the same time her Mayesty’s Government had had the op- 
portunity, during the recess, of showmg, by the exercise of their influence and 
authority, their disposition to discourage the practice so far as they could do 
so. He believed that the very strong feeling which still existed upon the sub- 
ject had been mainly excited by the unfortunate result of the duel which took 
place in the course of the last year. He believed, without having recourse to 
legislation, that the influence of society was producing its effect ; and he thought 
that for the time to come there would be much Jess disposition to resort to the 
appeal of honour than at any former period. On that account he thought the 
House ought not to interfere in any precipitate manner. Jn alluding to this 
unfortunate duel, he would not mention any wames ; he merely mentioned the 
unfortunate transaction for the purpose of showing the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken. The officer who unfortunately lust his life was a man of great 
military distinction, aud had served his country with great zeal and fidelity. 
His widow applied for the pension to which she would have been entitled had 
he lost his life in any other way than by the hand of his antagonist ; but her 
Majesty's Government felt themselves compelled to refuse that pension, on ac- 
count of the manner in which that unfortunate officer lost his life—(Hear, hear). 
With respect to the survivor, as he did not come forward after the lapse of a 


had written their names on the brightest page of their country’s history, and certain period which had been allowed him, in order that all passion might sub- 
were a striking illustration of the Napiec family motto :—"* Ready, ay, ready !") side, and that he might have the opportunity of a fair trial—ashe did not ul- 
(Loud cheers.) Sir R. Peel adduced two or three instances of the “deeds timately come forward to answer the charge at the bar of his country, that offi- 
of arms” which have made the Napiers famous. (Cheers. ) _cer was superseded—(Hear, hear). These circumstances showed that the Go- 
Lord J. RUSSELL seconded the resolution. _vernment was not unwilling to exercise its legitimate authority to put down the 
Lord HOWICK rose to express his dissent—a duty which he said was to practice ; but, at the same time, they were not prepared to introduce any legis- 
him a very painful one. He concurred with all that had been said in praise of lative measures on the subject—( Hear, hear.) 
Sir Charles Napier ; but the papers laid before the house left a decided impres- NC : 
sion on his miud that Sir Charles had not merely executed, but had planned, DON CARLOS. . 
the policy which had led to the captivity of the Ameers, and the annexa*son of | House of Commons Feb. 27. 
Scinde (hear) ; and considering that policy to be adverse to the great princi Lord J. MANNERS, in rising to lay before the House the motion of 
ples of justice, he could not give it his sanction. ‘which he had given notice, said, notwithstanding the attention of the House 
Mr. V. SMITH expressed his regret that Sir R. Peel had not taken an op had been year after year called to the unjust incarceration of Don Carlos, he 
portunity of expressing a due sense of the services of Major Outram. _ | still continued a prisoner, and he had no alternative left but to call upon them 
Sir H HARDINGE remarked that the attack on Major Oviram's residence jy imploring her Majesty's gracious intercession for that unfortunate victim of 
was a sufficient answer to Lord Howick's objection that there was declaration royal oppression. tn support of his motion the noble lord went through the 
of war in Scinde . _ history of recent events in Spain, strongly condemning the interference of Eng- 
Sir H. DOUGLAS warmly eulogized she military opera.ions in Scinde. | land in sanctioning the British Legion, and then dwelt eloquently on the pre- 
Mr. HAWES was of opinion that there was mo precedent for this vote of tence put forward forthe detention of Don Carlos that it was necessary for the 
thanks. When those proceedings in Scinde commenced we were not at war peace of Spain :—Let them not be told that it was necessary to keep Don Car- 
with that country, and, in fact, we committed the first aggres-ion without any Jos in prison to preserve the tranquillity of Spain. Had a regard for the tran- 
sufficient provocation. He concurred with Lord Howick im thinking that it was quillity of Spain induced the King of the French to imprison Queen Christina, 
his duty so say “ No” to the vote. or induced the English Government to shut up Espartero in the ‘Tower !— 
Sir C. NAPIER returned thanks to the right hen. baronet opposite. The, (Hear, hear ) Would any hon. gentleman deny that for the last four years the 
right hon. baronet, in mentioning the services of his gallant relative, began’ tranquillity of Spam had much more to dread from the proceedings of Queen 
with the battle of Corunna. When advancing with the 50th regiment, the Christina than the efforts of Dou Carlos—that it had more to dread from the 
brave Sir John Moore was so struck with the gallantry with which he and) feteing at the Mansion-house than the machinations of the prisoner of Bourges! 
Major Stanhope led the regiment into action, that he cailed out—* Well done, Was it right for a Minister of the Crown to join in a toast doing honour to the 
my majors.” (Cheers.) Sir C. Napier was still advaacing, when he was/{cold-blooded murderer of Cabrera’s mother—to wish the return of that party to 
struck down by a sabre and severely wounded in the head. e was also stab-Spaim, and to drink confusion to those who had supplanted them, but not to wish 
bed in the back, and had two of his ribs broken by a canvon shot. (Cheers.)“for the liberation of Don Carlos! Away with such gross inconsistency! It 
Now, that was a dose sufficient for one time. (Loud cheers and laughter.) would be better for them to avow their real reasons, and to state loudly and 
He was taken prisoner on that occasion, and great care was taken of him by, emphatically that they objected to the liberation of Don € arlos—not because he 
orders of Marshals Soult and Ney, who restored him to his family without an had offended them, or injured them, or offended or injured France—not be- 
exchange, and no one would rejoice more than Marshal Soult, when he heard cause he had failed to bear his unjust captivity with resignation and calmness 
of the glorious achievements for which his gallant relatewe had been reserved. /\—not because the freedom or independence of Spain demanded his continued 
(Cheers.) His gallant relative’s regiment was not in Spain at the subsequent incarceration—bnt because he had ventured to oppose the tyrannical and sa- 
oceedings, and he obtained permission to go out as an amateur. “ At crilegious views of Liberalism. In 1808 Napoleon had had the pleasure of in- 
usaco, where I was also present as an amateur (laughter), my gallant relative, carcerating Don Carlos at \ alencia, and in 1842, when his dust returned from 
was shot through the nose, and the ball lodged in his jaws ; when he received St. Helena, it found him a prisoner at Bourges. Liberalism was ever the same, 
the ball he fell into my arms, and I carried him off the field. (Cheers.) As a proof) false and tyrannical, whether it showed itself under the guise of a citizen king, 
of his valour, | will mention that at Busaco he wore the uniform of his regi-| or of Liberal diplomatism. He asked the gentlemen of é England to dissever 
ment, red, and as the dress of the staff amongst whom he was placed was blue, themselves from all connection with t—( Hear, hear). Too long had they suf- 
I being alongside him remarked that the red coat was too remarkable, and that |fered the honour of England to be prostituted at the shrine of a foreign democ- 
he would probably be hit, or, ifnot, that I, being alongside him, might (Laugh- racy—too long had they pandered to the jealous fears of every usurping _dy- 
ter.) And I advised him to put ona blue cloak over his red coat, but he, nasty--too long had they acted as the gaolers of F rench and Spanish Liberalism. 
at once refused, and said that in the uniform of his regiment he would |.ct them try to maintain the dignity of their ancient renown, and assert the 
stand or fall. (Cheers.) Immediately after he was shot in the nose,! claims of monarchical England to the confidence of monarchical Europe, and 
and when he was being carried off the field, meeting the Duke of Wellington! undo their former policy a» far as they could ; and, as they could not restore 
he took off his hat and cheered him, saying, * I could not die at a better mo-| the thousands whom that policy had deprived of their homes and of their hap- 
ment.’ (Loud cheers.) When the ball was extracted from his jaw he bore it) piness, let them undo as far as they could the gross and cruel injustice perpe- 
as coolly as if it had been the operation of drawing a tooth.” (A laugh,) He trated upon an unfortunate prince, whose only crime had been that he had vin- 
(Commodore Napier) had nothing to do with the policy from which those) dicated his own ri htful claim and that of his children, and whose imprisonment 
operations in India arose. If the policy of his gallant relative was bad, let it be was a disgrace to France as his continued imprisonment would be an insult and, 
shown, and let him be punished for it ; but let his conduct as a general officer, still more, 4 dishonour to England—(Hear. hear). The noble lord concluded 
receive the thanks which it deserved. (Cheers.) Nothing but promptitude| by moving that an humble address be presented to her Majesty, representing to 
saved his gallant relative from being surrounded by some sixty thousand men, her Majesty that the detention of Don Carlos and his fauuly ina town belong- 
and his entire force cut off. Sir C. Napier, in relying on his own judgment,’ iug to her Majesty's ally, the King of the French, 1s opposed to justice and the 


followed the course which had testified its wisdom in its results. (Loud honour of this country, and humbly praying her Majesty to intercede with the 
court of the Tuileries for their deliverance there/rom. 


cheers. 
Mr B. BARING spoke a few words in defence of his department. | Sir R. PEEL ate the motion on the ground that the course taken by 
Mr. C. Wood re-affirmed the principle laid down by Lord Howick. ||France was justified by her laws, and that we had no right or pretence for in- 


Mr. S. Crawford, disapproving of the policy of approving of these wars, and ‘terference :—Sir, this matter was i under discussion in the French 


ishi k it, he vould the detici b ing the * previous’ Chambers last year. ouse of Peers of France called the 
supply ation of the Government to the position of Don Carlos, and he asked this 


st ” 
Mr. BROTHERTON seconded the amendment. |qaietion of the French Government :—* Is this restraint imposed upon Don 


. BOWRING, di ing of all i ld defend his vote ‘Carlos by the Government of France not because the Government ot France 
os principle. {thinks that restraint political or desirable, but is it imposed at the instance and 
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in consequence of an application on the part of England ?” Sir, the reply of 
the French Minister, as delivered by him in the Chamber—the answer of the! 
organ of the French Government—was distinctly this (and I have it here to 
satisfy any hon. gentleman who may wish to see it) :—* The French Govern-! 
ment is acting with regard to Don Carlos upon views of French policy and on 
considerations of the interests of France.”’ That Ministeralso answered, on 
the question being again put to hin, he would take no notice of the debates 
which had passed in the Parliament of England, and that it was sufficient for’ 
him to say that the detention of Don Carlos had its origin in the interests of. 
France (dans les interets Francais), and was justified by the laws of France. 
Now, if this be true—if the French Government imposes restraint upon any 
person on account of the interests of France, and in conformity with the laws 
of France—will any member of this House say that it isdesirable we should 
present an address to the Crown to interfere with the decision of the 
French Government ; and, above all, that the House of Commons should 
declare that the decision of the French Government was opposed to 
the justice and the honour of this country? Sir, that is what the no- 
ble lord calls upon us todo. What is the position of Don Carlos in France *| 
The noble lord says he is a prisoner in France—he represents him as a pri-| 
soner of war, detained in unnecessary and unjustifiable restraint by the French 
Government in a certain town of France. Sir, it may be perfectly true that 
in this country the laws do not justify us in imposing restraint upon any fo-| 
reigner residing here ; the Alien Act, too, has expired, and I know of no au- 
thority which would justify us, whatever the claims of public policy or expe 
diency might be, in imposing restraint upon any foreigner who was doing no 
act contrary to the laws of this country. But let us not suppose that if there 
be any restraint inposed upon Don Carlos it is not justified by the existing law 
of France, and that is distinetly expressed by the French Minister. He says! 
Den Carlos, although an illustrious prince, is still a refugee ; pressed by ca- 
lamity and the dangers of war, he has sought refuge in the territory of France. 
He claimed the hospitality of France, and that claim was acknowledged. But 
there is a law in France which empowers the Government, when it tenders its 
hospitality, and admits the claim preferred by the unfortunate—there is a law 
in France which enables the Government of France to place the Foreign re- 
fugee under distinct superintendence and surveillance. Sir, I believe that at 
this moment there are not less than 12,000 refugees from Spain receiving the 
rights of hospitality, at least so far as protection is concerned, within the terr® 
tory of France—there are many general officers who took part in the Spanish 
campaigns and in the struggles that had long taken place in that country re- 
siding there ; I believe General Cabrera is among them, and many of the brave 
men who took part in the civil conflicts of Spain are there. I am sure there 
cannot be less than 12,000, and it will be readily ackaowledged that consider- 
ing the vicinity of Spain, from which France is only separated by an imaginary 
line, that while France concedes a refuge to these men, it may be absolutely} 
necessary for the protection of the interests of France to prevent its territory, 
being made the focus of intrigues against a neighbouring and eee! partes, 
that being a quarter from whence it was likely that these intrigues and plots’ 
might be directed against that neighbouring and friendly state. ‘The law of 
France, which subjects those parties to a certain degree of control, may be a 
law perfectly justifiable upon the first principles of equity. But we are not en-| 
ttled to discuss the question of whether it was equitable or not. That law’ 
exists in France, and the French Government have thought it right to apply! 
it indiscriminately to prince, general, peasant, and all—[{ Hear. } 

The motion was supported by Mr. SMYTHE, Mr. A. B. COCHRANE, 


Mr. P. BORTHWICK, and Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, all members of, 
the party denominated “ Young England.” Mr. TRELAWNEY and Sir 
CHARLES NAPIER opposed it. Lord PALMERSTON brietly defended) 
the conduct of his Government with regard to the affairs of Spain 
Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, though averse, as an old member of the House, 
to tack himself to the tail of ** Young England,” was, nevertheless, so favour-, 
able to the motion as to express his conviction that foreign interference had, 
grievously aggravated Spanish mischiefs. He descanted on the latter events: 
of the career of Espartero, whose dastardly conduct at a enitical moment en-) 
sured his utter downfal. | 
Towards the close of the debate it was enlivened by a little personality _ 
Mr. TRELAWNEY—Young England showed much for the con-) 
dition of Don Carlos ; he only wished they would show equal sympathy for the. 
condition of the people of this country—[‘* Hear,” and laughter. ] 
Mr. P. BORTHWICK retorted on Mr. ‘Trelawney by saying, “ Young, 
England is not the only school that is young: there is also Young Baotia’’— 
{ Loud laughter. } 
The motion was eventually withdrawn. | 
| 


THE CLONTARF PROCLAMATION. 

House of Commons, Feb. 29. 
Colonel RAWDON again brought up the subject of the proclamation for- 
bidding the monster-meeting at Clontarf. He revived the charge of delay ; 
asking why the Lord-Lieutenant had not left Londen on Wednesday instead) 
of Thursday ; and, why, in place of “ weighing words when they should have 
weighed lives,” the Irish Government had not issued the proclamation on Fri-' 
day, instead of Saturday’ He moved a resolution declaring that the delay 
caused the risk of a disastrous collision dangerous to the lives and liberties of 
her Majesty's subjects. 
Lord ELIOT replied by repeating, almost verbatim, the explanation on the 
point given by Ministers im the recent debate ; but the present account makes 
the way in which the time was occupied a little clearer— 
Earl De Grey [who had been summoned from the North of England to Ton- 
don for consultation, as soon as the Clontarf “cavalry” proclamation reached 
England], arrived in Dublin on Friday morning ; with instuctions to issue a pro- 
clamation, or not, according to the state of circumstances which he might find 
on his arrival. On that day, a meeting was held, of the Lord- Lieutenant, 
the Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, that Law-officers of the Crown, the Comman- 
der of the Forces, and the Secretary for Ireland ; and it was agreed to issue a 
proclamation. Some time was occupied at night in drawing up the procla- 
mation. At noon next day, a Council assembled, at which it was finally re- 
solved on ; and at two o'clock it was in the hands of the printer. It was not 
a little singular that a counter-proclamation by Mr. O°Connell, criticising the 
style of the Government proclamation, bore date “three p.m.” of the same 
day. That was evidence that the proclamation must have been printed some 
time before. But he held in his hand a table made on the authority of Colonel 
M’Gregor, a man whose veracity was unimpeachable, showing that the procla | 
mation of the Government was posted at every station within thirty miles of 

Dublin in the same day. Let it be also recollected that the meeting was n 

to take place until about one o'clock on the Sunday ; and that very slight pr 
tical inconvenience and no danger were occasioned to any individual by the de- 
lay in the issuing of the proclamation. 


The motion was supported by Mr. P. SOMERS, Mr. SHARMAN CRAW- 
FORD, and Mr. E. B. ROCHE. On a division, it was negatived by 90 
to 72 


NINETEEN DAYS LATER FROM CHINA. 


The fast sailing ship Stephen Lurman, Buxton, from Whampoa, 19th Dec., 
arrived on Tuesday with files of the Hong Kong (formerly Canton) Register to 
the 18th, and Canton Press to the 16th. 

No mention is made of the arrival of Mr. Cushing. 

The export of teas to Great Britain for the five months ending Nov. 30, 1843, 
were 13,017,644 lbs. of black tea, and 2,032,767 lbs. of green tea. 

By an official notification, the port of Shanghai was declared open from the 
17th of November, a British consulate being temporarily established. 


The following are published as the pilot regulations for the port of Amoy. 

Ist. Every pilot is to have a license signed by the Hai Hong, countersigned 
by the consul, and stamped with the respective seals of the offices of those func- 
tionaries 

2nd. To entitle a pilot to license, he must produce a certificate of his fitness, 
signed by at least one captain of her Majesty's ship, which certificate will be 
lodged at the British consulate. 

3rd. Every pilot boat is to hoist a red and white flag horizontal, with an Eng- 
lish number on the flag. 

4th The following are the rates of pilotage :—For every foot of water the 
ship draws, 50 cents per foot, both inward and outward from the Chaw-Chat 
Rock ; and the dollar per foot from a line drawn from Samtia Island, Chapel 
Island, and Paktia Island, or in the proximates of them. 

Sth. All British merchant ships are liable to the pilotage from and to the 
Chaw-Chat Rock, beyond or outside which it is optional. 

Henry British Consul. 

The Imperial arms have obtained a decided advantage over the mountaineers 
of Kokonor, who for a long while most obstinately resisted the Chinese authori- 
ties, and at one time even threatened an invasion of the neighbouring Province 
of Szechuen. 

A very considerable body of river pirates has made dreadful ravages 
in Szechuen, and spread terror along the banks of the great streams of that 
country. They are far from being subdued, and have latterly only become more 
daring. 

Both in August and towards the latter end of September the inundation in 
Ganhwoy as well as Honan was fearful beyond all former experience, immers- 
ing whole districts, and spreading devastation throughout the land. The tenor 
of all the memorials upon this subject is heart rending, and the Emperor has 
ordered that a large sum of money be forthwith sent, in order to relieve the 
sufferers from starvation. 

Treasury.—A strict investigation for the recovery of the lost nine millions 
of taels, has ended in the discovery of the strong boxes containing the silver 
being in avery decayed state, and the sycee had gradually dropped out. ‘This 
subterfuge however has availed nothing, and several members of the Imperi- 
al household, who were under heavy habilities, have been obliged to discharge 
them. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4.a8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1844. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Tur Tuirp Votvme or THe Aneto American will be commenced on 
Saturday, the 27th day of April ensuing, and we have made arrangements that 
all future numbers shall be executed on paper unsurpassed in quality by that of 


any other journal whatsoever. 

Our unceasing and sedulous cares to render Tuk ANGLo AMERICAN accept- 
able to the reading public, have been so successful, that the prospects of the 
Journal are no longer problematical, the increase of our subscription list has 
been far beyond ordinary expectation, it has been onward and steady during 
the whole time we have been before the public, and our regard to prudent 
ecoromy has thrown us out of early numbers to a degree which has caused 
great disappointment to applicants and much regret to ourselves. With the 
expectations which we feel now justified to entertain, and with the experience 
which we have had of the past, we have resolved to commence the New 
Voivme with a heavy edition, but would recommend an early application for 
for the work, to prevent disappointment, as a large circulation is confidently 


anticipated. 


Tur Aneto American has been noticed by the contemporary Press, both 
of the United States and of the British Provinces, to an extent that has hardly 
ever been experienced by any hebdomadal, and the encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon it by hundreds of Editorial writers, with whom we have 
had neither intercourse nor connexion, encourage us in the belief that our la- 
bours have been acceptable to the public generally; and we can assure our read- 
ers that we are stimulated thereby to proceed vigorously, in the hope that we 
shall still continue to secwre their approbation. Neither money nor exertions 
shall be spared to place it in the first rank of the literary and news Journals of 
the day. Great care is taken that nothing objectionable to good taste or cor- 
rect morals shall find admission into its columns, thus fitting it, in all respects, 
for the family circle. 

The Engraved Portrait of Wasnineton, which we present to every new 
subscriber for an entire year, is one of the most magnificent specimens of art 
that has ever been put forth in this country ; it is of large dimensions, being a 
full length figure, and the plate being 24 inches by 16. It is copied from the ce- 


||lebrated painting by Stuart, which adorns the State House at Hartford, Conn., 
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and has been pronounced by many who knew the distinguished subject of the without expressing the satisfaction we feel at perceiving the light which the 
With S8yect is calculated to shed upen the carliest post-diluvian history of man- 
kind, 
our Journal at so low a price, and with this tne Stina ellitteeas The Anglo Amert- There is much contest in the old world for the honours of the earliest civili- 
can may fairly be deemed the cheapest publication in the world. , zation, China, India, and Egypt, each laying claim to the greatest antiquity, 
IF Editors of Journals with whom we exchange will oblige us by copying and each believing itself to be the alma mater to the world at large. We be- 
the above into their papers. ‘ieve that the claims are the inverse of the order we have just stated, and con- 
‘sider Egypt to have been uot only more greatly but more early advanced in 


The Repeul advocates seem most anxiously desirous to “ make capital” out (Civilization and the arts than any other part of the ancient world, Babylon and 
its territories only excepted ; nor even that excepted, save that from thence 


of the Government proclamation against the proposed Clontarf Monster Meet- : ie 
ing, yet nothing can be more weak than the endeavour to keep that point alive. the rudiments of all the early superiority must have emanated. The moment 
Col. Rawdon brought it up in the House of Commons on the 29th Feb., and) that early migration ceases, the moment that a people becomes stationary, 


all the effect produced thereby was to shew, more clearly than ever, that the improvements must commence. Now a map of the old world shows at a 


government had acted with a promptitude and care which defied animadversion. and of the the 
‘of The Dispersion. We know that they first took their departure Southerly 


But it is enough to state that the proclamation, which was published every : : ; 
where round Dublin to an extent of thirty miles, prevented the illegal meeting and Easterly i some going to the bottom of the Arabian Peninsula and cross- 
which was intended. * No,” say O’Conuell and his followers, © it was we "8 the Arabian Gulf into Upper Egypt ; some proceeding through the Isth- 
who prevented it by timely counter proclamation, in which we advised all our apps and outerng ate Lower Egypt ; sume taking the east side of the Persian 
adherents to keep away, and thus preserve the peace.” Good ; be it so, if they (Gui and entering into the hither India ; some passing through the table lands 
will; but if there was time enough for éhem to be effective in preventing, there jof Central Asia, and finding a resting place, finally, in the great Cathay or 
must have been time enough for the Government to be effective in forbidding |China. ooh a 
for the last-mentioned act took place first, and by a considerable time too, as | The Egyptian migrations would evidently come the earliest to a period, and 
must have been the case. In fact the firmness of the government proclamation fixed habitations be soonest established ; the comparative ease of following 
greatly staggered the hitherto misled people, and the anxiety of the Repeal | such a track would lead to a larger poupertion af miswsourss there, and we 
leaders to keep them back, carried full couviction that they had gone too far have at least the indirect testimony of the Sacred Writings to shew how great 
and had been deceived. The “Clontarf” complaint is worse than farcical. [4S Egypt as a nation long before others had begun to emerge from obscurity ; 
The motion of Lord Brougham for papers relative to the Tahiti affair has, Whilst, as to India and China, the nature of things was such that their wander- 
elicited more and more proof of the good faith of Louis Philippe and the French "8 could not be so early brought to a termination, improvements so early be- 
Government towards Great Britain. Upon the adjustment of that “ untoward”) 6") Hor the reports of them so svon be brought towards the then western 


picture personally and intimately a most accurate anc spirited likeness. 


business the French ministry did not wait for remonstrance or enquiry ov the part 
of England, but frankly and satisfactorily explained the matter, disavowing the 
action of Admiral Thouars, and unhesitatingly placing the affairs of Tahiti, 


upon their foriner footing. This is the true way to preserve the peace of na- | 


tions ; when each steps forward to avert evil by preventing the growth of mis- 
understanding or the continuance of obscurity. This kind of spirit will pre- 
serve lasting peace between France and England. 
It is much to be regretted that Sir Robert Peel is not prepared to introduce, 
any measure for the suppression of Duelling ; a crime against society so male 
volent in its principle, yet so very anomalous as a maxim of practical ethics 
Moralists have long and ably denounced it and argued well against it. The 
Church and every department of the State frown upon it, the heads of martial, 
services give but one kind of authoritative opinion upon it, yet it continues un- 
abated in practice, countenanced as a portion of the code of honour, even inthe. 
face of public denunciation and the laws of each land; distress upon distress: 
are the daily results of the iniquitous practice, the most grievous examples of 
its consequences are recorded daily in the public journals, protestations against 
it are uttered both officially and privately, yet—no attempt whatever is made to 
check its career, or to hold it up in its true light—a blighting curse upon the hu- 
man character, and fraught with misery to society. It is true there is a diffi- 
culty in meeting an evil so anomalous in its character, yet we conceive it might 
be done after the fashion in which we seize a nettle. Grasp it firmly ; know it 
to be an evil not to be tampered with ; let rulers, ministers, and all who would! 
uphold sound morals, determine to render it infamous ; let its punishments be| 
degrading, and its culprits be made outcasts from every respectable communi- 
ty; let it be considered true courage to refuse the invitation of the duelist, and 
let the good citizens feel protected by the laws ; lec a jury be the arbiters in} 
that which respects character and honour as well as in that of more tangible! 
property ; and then there would not be the fallacious excuse that every man 
must be the guardian and protector of himself. The difficulty has not yet been! 
fairly met ; collective human wisdom aided by the dictates of religion will be 
found sufficient for it whenever it shal! be resolutely tried. 
The open and candid manner in which the French government act towards’ 
that of England, has been met by a very similar spirit on the part of the latter, 
On the motion of Lord John Manners, the object of which was the liberation of 
Don Carlos, from French Surveillance, the British premier was able to meet it 
without entering into any party discussions with regard to Spain. It was enough, 
according to him,—and in which every reflecting person will agree—that Don 
Carlos is the prisoner of France, and that he is detained there “ upon views of 
French policy,” and “ in conformity with the laws of France” with which, of 
course, England has nothing to do, and to interfere with which would be sheer 
impertinence. The force of the Premier's reasoning was abundantly evident 
by the withdrawal of the motion. 
The intelligence brought from China by the Stephen Lurman is both inte- 
resting and gratifying. It exhibits the rapid advancement of friendly relations | 
and the excellent and extensive market for the manufactures of this side of the! 
Globe. ‘The greatest attention is paid by the British authorities for the support 
of salutary regulations with regard to commerce, navigation, and civil inter-| 
course; and even in this early stage of the new connexion it is impossible to! 
avoid perceiving the enlargement of every important national feature there, as 
well as the growing advantages to the manufacturing west. The items of in- 
telligence will be found under our news head. 
Recent Discovertes 1n Euyet.—We had purposed to call the attention of | 
our readers last week to an article in that number, on the “ Receut Discoveries! 
in Egypt,” made by the learned Dr. Lepsius, but the press of news and the re._ 
port of debates in the British Parliament debarred us from the opportunity. We. 
would not, however, willingly pass it by, or willingly allow it to be passed by,| 


‘ithe nucleus of a National Gallery. 


‘world. But there is a consideration beyond this. It is asserted, and not with- 
jout good grounds of belief, that the antedilavian world had attained to a high 
ipitch of civilization, and had acquired the knowledge of many arts and some 
lscience. Ancient writers have insisted that vestiges of that human advance- 
ment have been found since the flood, in proof of so plausible a conjecture. 
‘These would be fostered, advanced, and some matured by the early race after 
ithe flood, up to the period of the Dispersion ; and, #s we may venture to say, 
\that Egypt was the first settled, after that period, and maintained so large and 
‘ready an intercourse afterwards, she must necessarily have become both the 
‘most advanced and the first in point of seniority of the nations now in dispute. 
'The vast number of monuments long ago confessed to be of Semitic origin fa- 
voured the conjecture, particularly as such marks were fewer and fewer in the 
other directions ; the labours of Rossellini, Champolion, and others, in search- 
ing out monuments and decyphering hieroglyphics, still strengthened the be- 
lef; the clear and sound judgment of Wilkinson has brought forward many 
‘new lights, and now the observations of Lepsius are bringing us towards broad 
daylight on the subject. 

But, it may be asked, cut bone? No one entering into the moral, or the phi- 
‘losophy of history, will ask such a question ; no one even, whose wishes are 
bounded to the reconcilement of historical difficulties and discrepancies, will 
jask such a question; it opens so many grave inquiries, it tends to enlighten- 
‘iment on so many interesting matters ; it is, in short, so boundless a field to all 
|who do more than skim the surface of things that the answer, the voluminous 
‘answer, to so vague a question may well be spared. We commend the article, 
then, to all who find an interest im such enquiries. They will find there either 
fresh starting places from which to journey on, or acceptable supports to sus- 


tain enquiries already commenced. 


*,* We would emphatically call attention to Miss Keogh’s advertisement in 
our columns to-day, because we know, from acquaintance of many years, and 
of which we are proud, that the substantial, the important parts of female edu- 
‘cation, are attended to by her with careful and watchful solicitude, and that 
ishe is as competent as she is anxious, to do justice, in the responsible duties 
which she has long performed with infinite credit to herself and advantage 
to her pupils. This is not said either at random or in compliment, but in jus- 
tice to what we have seen and known in our own family circle. Willingly 
would we see Miss Keogh’s exertions rewarded according to their deserts ; 
and that, according to our acceptation of the term, is largely and beneficially 
jcomprehensive. 


American Narionat Gatvery or Paintines.—We have many times had 
occasion to remark upon the paintings of Mr. Cole, who has distinguished him- 
self greatly, not only by <he force and vigour of his genius, but also by the pe- 


‘|culiarity of his turn of mind, which has frequently led him into the execution of 


Serial paintings, all of a highly moral and reflective nature, and amply filled 
with subject matter applicable to the general design he had in view. The 
“ Voyage of Life,”’ now under exhibition at the National Academy of Design, 
is a striking example of this serial fancy, where the story is told in four charm- 
ing pictures ; another is that of ** The Past and the Present,”’ a charming con- 
trast in two designs ; and a third, perhaps the finest of the whole, “ The Pro- 
gress of Civilization,” in five pictures, upon which the mind may dwell and find 
food for salutary meditation for many an hour. A project is now on foot for 
purchasing these last mentioned, together with some others, in order to form 
It is 4 patriotic as well as a tasteful idea 
to make this the starting pomt of so desirable a purpose ; for they are the 
works of a native artist of much genius, and they are in themselves perform- 
ances of great merit. 

There is not, perhaps, 4 more venial sin of omission than the tardiness of 
young country to lay out money in painting, sculpture, or the fine arts genes 
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rally, for the sake of the national honour; in the uéal: dulci the words stand in 
appropriate position, and it is no disgrace to the United States that they have 
not yet possessed a National Gallery; but the time has arrived when 
much further delay would be a reflection on the nation, and we are glad to per- 
ceive a movement towards an object which will both add to the national dig- 
nity and accelerate national refinement. If, however, it be desirable to render 
such an institution truly valuable, it will be necessary to put works of approved 
quality, by approved masters of the European schools, into the gallery, as well 
as those of native artists, for it is by the comparison of different works of ar: 
that the judgment arrives at a well-founded standard of taste. 


LETTERS FROM GREECE. 
Kara, Dec. 5, 1843. 
* * * * * 

F—— will have informed you of the great political movement which took 
place the day before her departure. Every thing has gone on in the same or- 
derly manner since. ‘The Elections of representatives for the adopting of the 
constitution were conducted without riots. On the 20th (8th) of November, 
the National assembly met ; a more imposing or interesting sight I never beheld 
All that is good, great, honorable, honored, and talented in Greece was there. 
The circular ball-room of the old Palace is fitted up as atemporary Hall of Re- 
presentatives ; the centre is filled with circular sofas raised one above the other. 
Opposite the entrance the chair of State was placed, and on each side were 
the seats for the diplomatic corps. The Queen appeared in a private Gallery 
above, and our dear friend Mrs. Mavromahali sat on her left ; she was attended 
by Miss Bozzaris and Mrs. Monarchidas,—the first time her Greek Ladies of 
Honour ever attended her Majesty in Public. The Queen never looked more 
beautiful, but what pleased me most was her very marked attention to Mrs. 
Mavromahali. I had a very good seat to the right of the King, and heard al- 
most distinctly every part of his speech. He read it rapidly but with much 
feeling, and some parts very emphatically. He wrote it himself, and has pub- 
licly and privately declared that those are his sentiments and he intends to act 
upon them. He left the Hall when he had finished his speech, amid thunder: 
of applause. Everybody was gratified, and the numerous strangers that were 
there could not repress the expression of their astonishment and admiration at 
the imposing and orderly manner in which the Greeks conducted themselves 
The Assembly has been occupied since in discussing some important prelimi- 
nary questions ; in all these there has been much difference of opinion ; the ar- 
guments on both sides when submitted to the vote have been carried by those 
who understand best the mode of domg business, and what ts best for the ge- 
neral interest, and now they are nearly ready for the Great National Charter— 
the Constitution. 

The only men capable of leading the people are happily united. The Radi- 
cals have been much weakened by the conduct of the Emperor of Russia, and 
we think now there is every prospect of the consolidation of a National Go- 
vernment which will eventually procure prosperity for this country, and distri- 
bute light and civilization throughout the East. F will be pleased to hear 
that General Church has been elected a Representative, and she will explain to 
you who the other persons are whom I have mentioned. 

[Here follows a translation of the King’s Inaugural Speech, which as it has 
already appeared in the Public Journals, we might now omit, but, as it is trans- 
lated therein, in so spirited a style, by one well capable of understanding its 
nicest meaning, we think we should hardly be doing justice in passing it by. 
It is as follows :—] 

* Representatives of the Nation !—I appear in the midst of you, under the 
pleasing persuasion that this Assembly will be the cause of good to our beloved 
Greece. 

“Since the establishment of the Kingdom various liberal institutions, de- 
signed to prepare the way for a definitive Constitution, have been introduced. 
Free municipal legislation, Provincial Councils, Jury Courts, these have been 
the Precursors of the Representative system in Greece. 

“It is now proposed that we shall crown the edifice, by the introduction and 
formation of a Constitution. Under the protection of The Most High, let us 
unite our endeavours to establish a fundamental law which shall be adapted to 
the real wants and condition of the State, and calculated to advance and secure 
the rights and interests of each. 

“Yes! May wisdom and justice reign in strength! And the common bond 
of love unite us all ! 

“In planning the Constitution of our Common Country, let us not be spa- 
ring of mutual concessions ; and let your sole encouragement and guide in the 
work be, the common wish to strengthen and advance the welfare of the State. 

“ You know, Gentlemen, my love towards the Nation, and that I have never 
withheld it under any circumstances. It is that feeling which now induces me 
to desire neither greater nor less power than that which is essential to the 
safety and welfare of Greece. 

** Let us form a mutual compact,—the tendency of which shall afford pledges 
of durability and sufficiency. 

‘* The whole civilized world is regarding you, and history will judge our work 
from its results. 

‘* Persuaded of your enlightened patriotism, I open this Assembly. 

** May Giod’s benevolent blessing make it salutary and beneficial to Greece ! 
The welfare of Greece is my wish—is my Glory ! OTHO.” 

[The fair and intelligent writer of the above, having handed her letter to her 
husband, a gentleman of acknowledged talents, much influence, and possessing 
ample opportunities of observation, he continues thus :—} 

Atuens, Dec. 21, 1843. 

—— has handed me her letter to you open, to which 1 have appended my 


translation of King Otho's Inaugural Speech at the opening of the first National 
Assembly that has been called since the Bavarian Dynasty commenced in 
Greece,—eleven long years. It was opened on the 20th ult., and has been 
hitherto conducted very well; there were of course many difficulties to be 
met, arising out of the anomalous state of things, but these have been arranged 
through the good sense, principally of Mavrocordato, Colletti, and other lead- 
ers A committee of twenty-one has been appointed to frame a Constitution ; 
it will be some time, no doubt, before they report. Some of the members of 
that committee have requested of me the loan of whatever books I have which 
refer to the establishment of the American Constitution. ‘The great Questions 
which are now agitated on this subject, are, whether there shall be one, or two 
houses (Chambers)—and, tf fro, of what nature shall the upper house be. 
The wise and experienced are unanimously for two Chambers; but there is a 
“fierce democracy in favor of one only! There will be two, however, I 
have no doubt. The upper one will be called a Senate ; but how the Senators 
are to be chosen, and for what period, are serious questions. It is seriously 
proposed by some of the most experienced of their Statesmen, that the Sena- 
tors shall be for life and appointed by the Crown. The English and French 
Governments have also advised this mode, and strange as it may appear per- 
haps to you, I am inclined to think it willbe the best mode ; but I cannot enter 
upon the explanation of my views now. The Committee to prepare an answer 
to the Royal Speech have reported. It is a mere echo of the Speech, but not 
near so good as that to which it is an answer; it is now under discussion, and 
is getting a severe castigation both within and without doers. ‘The Assembly 
has passed a decree (as a vote of honour) by which all officers, of every grade, 
who, on the night of the 15th Sept., commanded the Garrison of Athens, shall, 
during life, retain their rank and appointments as if in actual service, however 
the Army may be reduced. ‘The only exceptions are voluntary resignation or 
a sentence of a Court Martial. 
_ Russia has lost every particle of influence in Greece, by the strange and un- 
accountable conduct of the Emperor, who has suddenly recalled his Ambassa- 
dor here (M. Catacazy), and dismissed him from all public service, because he 
forwarded and fostered the National movement of 15th Sept.! As if M. Ca- 
tacazy would have committed himself so egregiously if he had not had express 
instruction! The fact is, this step confirms what was pretty well known before, 
that Russia was not sincere in her union with England here, to bring about a 
revolution in favor of a Constitution. Jt was the design of Russia to carry the 
matter much farther, and to have compelled Otho to resign rather than give his 
consent to a Constitution. The energy of Sir Edmund Lyons, however, pre- 
vented that catastrophe, and completely upset the designs of the Russian minis- 
ter, whose aid, up to that moment, was important to bring things toa point. Sir 
E. Lyons is the most popular diplomate$perhaps in Europe. Wherever he goes 
he is saluted with acclamations, and he is quite worthy of all this.—Enough of 
Politics. 
F—— will be glad to hear that Lady Arundel and Surry has a daughter, and 
is doing well ;—Lady Lyons is expected here on the 7th January. Sir Edmund 
rode out to Kara, a day or two ago, to tell us the news, and staid with us two 
or three hours. * * * * + * 
From a Correspondent. 
A TRIP TO BOSTON.—{ Continued. } 
But I have travelled rather too fast in giving these two antitheses of each 
other, and all before I have even reached my hotel. Now this is neither in the 
style of a good traveller nor a good raconteur, and, besides, it casts a slight 
upon a place of abode which no one who likes comfort and plenty ought to for- 
get. I was transferred, with my baggage, to the Tremont House at Boston ; 
and, my venerable Sir, when J state my opinion that this capital hotel possesses 
all the qualifications which Falstaff includes when he says, *‘ Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine Inn,” I think I say enough for the most refined voluptuary 
of moder times ; for besides the plenty that reigns there, and the prompt at- 
tention which is constantly found there, I enjoyed a quiet and exemption from 
unnecessary noises which I certainly could never have anticipated as the inha- 
bitant of a “monster building.” All this perhaps was, and I think must have 
been, in a pre-eminent degree, for I hear that the hotels of Boston have ge- 
‘nerally much of this character. The Tremont, from its central position, would 
be likely to attract strangers, but there are so many other advantages, such as 
fine walks, close by, a fine air, and ten thousand small ef ceteras, that I soon 
ceased to wonder there was no nearer sleeping place for me, at first, than “a 
parlour that’s next to the sky.”’ 

You, who know something of my habits, particularly one which is congenial 
to your own, will suppose, of course, that I was not long in getting into the 
musical regions. In Boston this is not difficult, for the citizens are greatly im- 
bued witha taste for the divine art, and cultivate it, perhaps, to a greater ex- 
tent than all the rest of the United States together. They do not, it is true, 
have so great an influx, nor so extensive a variety, of artists to visit them, as 
New York experiences ; but I think that they are more constant in their admi- 
ration, if not more shrewd in their judgment, than the folks of the great Em- 
porium. For instance, they always truly estimated the intrinsic qualities of 
qne whose claims to celebrity you, venerable Sir, were used to qualify. 1 al- 
lude to M. Herwig, to whom you were not willing to allow the highest honours 
on the violin; probably you were not very wrong in cutting down the encomi- 
ums which New York lavished upon him as a solo player, but as an experienced 
musician of the best schools, as one well read in the best musical compositions, 
and as a steady and practised leader of a large orchestra, he is not behind any 
that I have met with in America. I had the pleasure to witness his leading 
of Spohr’s “ Last. Judgment” at the Melodion, and must not disguise my be- 
lief that to him essentially was owing the delightful sensations I experienced 
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during the performance. It was done by the Handel and Haydn Society, the 
President of which conducted the Oratorio in excellent style, but to the leader 
of course is due the connexion and precision of the large and compact chorus 


who went through that difficult music in so effective a manner. The principal 


solo parts were sung by amateurs, of whom the greater part are deserving of 
high praise, particularly a Miss Stone, whose soprano is pure, high, and spi- 
rited, and who has almost all the self-command and execution of a professional 
vocalist. Miss Garera sang charmingly ina Duet, in a rich and clear mezzo 
soprano voice ; two amateur basses were likewise excellent, but the Tenor, 
though true, was weak. 

Besides this, here is the Academy of Music, where they play the composition 
of Beethoven, Spohr, Viotti, and such like, with a force and effect that may 
well keep your New York Philharmonic on the qui rive to excel. But in 
truth, music here is a taste, not a passion, and agreeably to the temperature of 
the mind in this city it is constant, not evanescent, it is a feeling, nota fa- 
shion. 


circle. J had the pleasure to be invited to one private soirée, in which several 


ladies and gentlemen, all amateurs, sang glees and other concerted vocal mu- | 


sic of the first masters in beautiful style, thus rendering music and conversa- 
tion a delightful relief to each other, and causing the hours to slip by both ra- 
tionally and pleasantly. I might stop here ; but in order to render the musical 
picture of Boston complete, I shall just allude to another order of it, which, 
though yet in its infancy, is destined, eventually, to exercise a great moral in- 
fluence on society. ! allude to vocalism among the operative classes. You 


need not here be reminded of Wilhem and Mainzer, and Hullah, and all who | 


have followed in their footsteps ; nor need I enlarge on the exertions of Lowell 
Mason in this particular section of country, although it is to him and his in- 
struction | have reference. His system is working its way, and will soon be 
found pervading the society of cottages, humble abodes generally, and the so- 
cial entertainments of the mdustrial classes; and I cannot help saying that 
New England is under great obligation to him on this occasion. 


You will now suppose, Sir, that I began to like this people exceedingly ; 


and in truth I found, or imagined I had found, that there is a great similarity 
in their manners generally to those of our own beloved country. ‘They are 


kind without officiousness, and hospitable without ostentation ; there is a quiet. 


mode of procedure in their ordinary affairs; the stranger feels conscious 
tnat he is surrounded by solid wealth in this city, yet there is no appear- 
ance of wild speculation. The police and municipal government are admira- 


ble here, and the days and the business seem to glide on without any strong | 
sensation on the one hand, or feeling of ennuz on the other. Order and pros-|. 


weeks and will receive £1200. 


perity seem to reign every where, and so much was I struck with general ef- 


fects, that although I came here especially for the brief dispatch of some busi- | 


ness, | was fairly seduced into a contemplation of the people and their pur 
suits. One remarkable, and certainly very commendable, peculiarity I have 


ascertained concerning them, which is the following :—with a great aggregate | 


of wealth in this city, the Bostonians are somewhat slow in resolving upon 
any great movement involving expense ; they ponder upon it and consider 
it carefully in ail its bearings ; but, once resolved, they neither stop nor relax 
in carrying their measure fully into execution. Hence the success of their 


large enterprises ; they do not “ build without counting the cost,” they do. 


not embark without examining both the vessel and the chart of their voyage. 

The Bostonians are the great fosterers of the American native industry, and 
may be considered the main supports of the mechanical skill for which the 
New England States are so remarkable. It is not that Boston exports much, 
indeed hardly any, of the fabrics manufactured in Lowell and elsewhere, but she 
is the principal Repository of them, and by means of railways and coasting ves 
sels, she disseminates them every where for home consumption. Two or three 
railroads, of vast extent and expense, are at present in contemplation there, 
intended for rapid and convenient transit ‘nto the northern parts of New Yor 
into Canada, West and East, and into the Eastern British Provinces ; in short, 
Boston intends to radiate, from herself as a centre, in every direction in which 
a line may be stretched. Yet is all this without any expressed sensation ; it 
is heard of in the course of business or conversation, but is never offensively 
forced into importunate prominence. 

Two things, one of which I heard of, and the other I perceived, pleased 
me infinitely. ‘The fact is that the people of Boston, being essentially an in- 
dustrious community, and every one having his duties to perform, a ** Loafer,” 
par excellence, is quickly a marked personage. The genus * Loafer” does 
not thrive here, the touch of him is contagious, and immediately affects the 
character of any one who is unhappily found to associate with him. The 
other, mirabile dictu, is, that there is not a beggar to be found in the streets of 
Boston. ‘There is also a peculiar social habit among the ladies here,—at least 
I perceived it so often that I presume it 1s a habit ; from about half-past four 
ull six in the evening, I found Washington Street tolerably crowded with ladies 
—in couples—who were making their purchases, and proceeding from store to 
store ; very selgom, indeed, saw I three or more in a group, and still ila 
a solitary one. | 

Of the sobriety of the Bostonians, the general cleanliness of their city, the 
denial of segars to the pedestrian, their beautiful promenade the Common, 
their magnificent State House, Exchange, Market, Faneuil Hall, Theatre, 
Docks, Telegraph Nstem, Harbour, Islands, and all the other thousand re- 
markabilities of the place, why need I speak? They are as “ household 
words,’’ and cannot enter into these more profound remarks. But should this 
epistle, venerable Sir, be found worthy a place in your admired columns, | shall) 
understand the fact to be a hint for further communication, and you may here- 
after hear from me again. Puito-BostoniENsis. 


But, in Boston, music is carried in a very superior manner into the domestic | 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 
MUSIC IN EUROPE. 


From Latest Parisian Correspondence. 

| In the Second Concert of the Conservatoire de Paris, the Symphony of Mo- 
‘art (Jupiter), the same which was performed at the Second Concert also of 
‘the Philharmonic Society of New York, has been finely executed. 

The succes of * Luisetta,” a new opera bufla, by G. Pacini, is tremendous, 
‘It has excited a real furore in Naples. “ La Fidanzata Corsa,” opera seria, 
iby the same distinguished maestro, is also performed at San Carlo, and all Ita- 


‘lian papers speak of these two scores in the highest terms. La Bishop was 
‘singing in these two operas with a great success. 

Thalberg, after an excursion in Sicily, was in Rome, at the end of February. 
‘His voyage is a triumph; pleasures and honors are accompanying him every 
where. He travels like an artist and he is received like a prince. ‘The cele- 
{brated pianist is expected in Paris in the last days of March. 

The new grand opera of Donizetti, * Lon Sebastien de Portugal,” had al- 
‘ready obtained twenty-two representations on the 10th of February. 

| Giuliu Grisi made her reappearance at the Italian Opera of Paris, in ** Maria 


‘di Rohan.” She had lost her young and very interesting daughter a few days 
‘before. and when she had found herse!f before the public, tears made her un- 
‘able to proceed during some time. The public fully sympathised with the 
charming cantatrice, and when she could begin her part, tremendous applause 
jaccompanied her throughout. 
| Anew opera by Ad Adam is announced ; its title is “ Cagliostro.” 
| Hector Berlioz, the great Symphonist, who married Miss Smithson, has com- 
posed a new overture with the airs of his “ Benvenuto Cellini.” This overture 
is called “ Le Carnaval Romain,”’ and has produced the greatest sensation in 
all the musical world of Paris. Our correspondent recommends particularly 
‘that great composition to our Philharmonic Society. 
Duprez, the French tenor, is now in London. He will appear at Drury Lane 
in “ Le Favorite,” “ William Tell,” and some parts of ** Don Sebastien.” 
Mad. Dorus Gras will leave Paris for London on the Ist of May. 

| Mlle. Fleury, the danseuse, of the French Opera, is likewise engaged at 
| Drury Lane by the enterprising manager, Mr. Bunn. 
The opera *“* La Bohemienne.” by Balfe, has obtained very great success at 
ithe same theatre. ‘* Le Fiancées de Genise,” by Jules Benédict, were to be 
\given in the beginning of March. 
Fanny Elssler and Lucile Grahn are making the delight of Milan. 
Carlotta Grist has opened the season of the Italian Opera in London with 
'Mad. Persiani, Fornasari, and Corelli. Carlotta Grisi is engaged for six 


| The Royal Academy of Music at Paris is studying a new ballet composed 
for ** Mile. Adele Dumilatre.” A capriceio on ** Le marche aux Servantes,”’ is 
‘by Burgmiller and Flotow, for the music. 

| At the theatre of the Weymar’s Court, ** Don Pasquale has been perform~- 
‘ed by princesscs and princes! Luastz led the Orchestra. Listz was to give a 
‘Concert in Paris in the first days of March; he will spend the Spring in Eng- 
land, 
An instrument maker, at Gotha, has just invented some Diapasons en minia- 
‘ture which can take the place of a watch-key. 


‘| Dreyschock, the pianist, has produced a great sensation in Belgium. 


Anxvat Concert or tHe Misses Cummine.—Those charming Ballad to- 
calists, the Misses Cumming, will give their annual Concert at Niblo’s on Fn- 
day evening next, when we doubt not that they will have a warm reception and 


ja large audience. It is refreshing to enjoy the beauties of the country after 
dwelling among the gorgeous scenes of city life ; it is equally refreshing to lis- 


j|ten to the sweet and wild melodies of Scottish minstrelsy after dwelling upon 


ithe more abstruse beauties of Italian song. The Misses Cumming will beas- 
sisted by a pupil of theirs, Miss Pratt, who is said to have a charming voice 


land good taste. Mr. Clirehugh will likewise assist at the concert. 


Opera.—Palmo's Cheatre. 


So the opera is forthe present at an end! We are sorry for Mr. Palmo, 
‘and there our regrets end ; nor are we at all surprised at the short-lived career 
which it has run under the late existing terms, and with the persons to whom 
it was entrusted. In little more than twenty nights the—artists (') have 
cleared several thousand dollars, and the enterprising proprietor is almost beg- 
igared by the scheme ; still worse, some of them presume to demand still higher 
terms, vainly imagining that their talents are in such request, that any demand 
‘of theirs must be complied with. Let them be feelingly made to understand 
that, in the first place, there is no inclination on the part of the public to be 
dragooned into supporting them; in the second, that they greatly overvalue 
their poor abilities ; in the third, that it is too late to attempt to screw Palmo, 
who, if not ruined, is at least enlightened. A taste for music does undoubtedly 
and largely prevail in this city, but let not these singers imagine that New York 
audiences will continue to pay for silver and receive only tinsel. Borghese, 
Perozzi, and Valtellina have the positive qualities of good, as vocalists, but 
not one of them has the least pretension to be considered great. 

The scheme has been a failure, as we expected it would, but, under a better 
regime, Opera can and will be supported. ** Live and let live’’ is a jnst maxim, 
and moderation is never a loser in the end. Let Mr. Palmo look out some ex- 
perierced artist on whom he can fully rely, and let that artist proceed at once 


to the real vocal market. Let the persons to be engaged be laid under positive 
and ascertained stipulations, and debar them as much as possible from their 
own caprices. A firm hand and a sound judgment in a manager can make mat- 
ters tolerably easy, and satisfy the public also. 
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Che Drama. ; of which both are before us; and whether considered historically, politically, 
or polemically, we think it will well repay the attention of readers. 


Paux Turatre.—This house looks like itself again since the appearance of, Tue Mystertes Orenen. By Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. New York: 
Mrs. Brougham and Mr. Wallack ; and we have once more a taste of the le-| Harpers. The recent theological controversies seem to have brought out this 
gitimate drama, well cooked. The play of Much Ado about Nothing” was, clever but profound work, which professes to give “ Scriptural views of Preach- 

‘ ‘ ing and the Sacraments, as distinguished from certain theories concerning Bap- 
performed on Monday evening, with Wallack as Benedick, and Mrs. Brougham | sismal Regeneration, and The Real Presence.” The work is in chapters, but 
as Beatrice ; both these characters were excellently represented, and the au-, each chapter has a text; and the author has made abundant use of the Oxford 
dience were in the full tide of enjoyment. In fact the whole cast was good) Tracts, the fallacies in which he endeavours to shew. 
and well sustained. The Doglerry of Chippendale was rich indeed, and even!) Tue Democratic Review ror Arrit, 1844.—Punctual as usual, this ex- 
caused us to forget the Placide Lovell made a better Don Johr. than we have cellent periodical comes before the public, and the present number is replete 

| with good things. Among them, the leading article, is keen, cutting, caustic, 


ever before seen. Barry—we rejoice to say it—was * himself again,’’ and), . 
; | bat we think éoo severe. We have read * Salmagundy,” and fancy we recog- 


played Leonato in good and pure style; The Antonio of Fisher is his best per nise the style of the best prose writer in the United States ; the sentiments are 
formance at all times, and in the passionate scene he is really capital. In short, decidedly anti-English, but whilst he deprecates a hostile spirit we fear he has 
the play was a ¢reat. Mrs. Brougham afterwards played ‘The Youthful been seduced into that kind of expression in the paper to which we allude, 
Queen,” her full form and tall figure, magnificent as they are, were rather against on “ British Critics and British Travellers.” Another article, on “ Ho- 
her appearance in that character, but she acted it well. This night of debar Tee and Babington is 
2 ere 1s a continuation of the Loose Leaves by a Literary Lounger, 
ave good earnest of the entertainments ‘ y 
gave 8 nments during this engagement, and there) which really deserves more at our hands than our present room will permit ; 


was a full house to witness them; the consequence has been that the theatre) we shall in all probability quote from it in a succeeding number. 


has been well attended throughout the week. || Tae Kxicxernocker, for April, 1844. This capital monthly well keeps up 
Bowery THeatre.—This week has been chiefly one of benefits, and the its spirit, and besides numerous articles from contributors, of great literary me- 
‘rit, we have the racy humour and infimte variety of the editor's mind, in the 
| ** Gossip with Readers and Correspondents.” 
especial, nothing new. Full houses as University Magazine, for March, 1844, (Colonial Edition.)—It 
usual. would be useless to eulogise this well known work, which, with 
Buackwoopo’s Epineurcu Macazine, (Colonial Edition.) may be considered 
j i ‘the most classical Monthly Publications in the world. Both of these superior 
Literary N olices. works are imported and for sale by Mason & Tuttle, 128 Nassau st. 
“un Waite-F Deer, and other | Rurat Lirkin New By the Author of “ Lights and Shadows 
table at the twelfth hour, we are only able to announce its appearance. 
be supererogatory. We shall therefore briefly state that the poems here brought | — 


before the public have been written since the time that Mr. Bryant's collected || _ The Cabinet at Washington is once more completely erganized, viz. : John 
itings wer blished. ‘hey here form part of a Poeti Raat “ ‘C, Calhoun, of 8. C., Secretary of State ; J.C. Spencer, of N. Y., Secretary 
lof the Treasury ; William Wilkins, of Penn., Secretary of War; John Y. 


entertainments have been chiefly of the melodramatic order. 


Home Library.” ‘Mason, of Va, Secretary of the Navy ; C. A. Wickliffe, of Ky., Postmaster 
Irany anp Iranians. By J. T. Headley. New York: J. S. Platt.—|\General ; John Nelson, of Md., Attorney General. 


orms the beginning of the Prose Series of **‘! ” 
This forms th yeginning se Series of ** The Home Library, and PARK THEATRE. 
is well selected for that purpose ; these letters have been received with much ONDAY, April 8—Last night but three of Mr. WALLACK and Mrs. BROUGHAM'S 

engagement. ** The Carib Chief,” in which Mr. Wallack will perform, anda fa 
admiration by! readers. vorite farce. the psincipa! character by Mrs. Brougham. 

Facrs anp ARGUMENTS ON THE TRANSMISSION OF Moral AND INTELLEC- | TUESDAY—Mrs. Brougham's Benefit, on which occasion Mr. Wallsck wil! appear. 

in INTELLEC WEUDNESDAY—Last night but two of Mr.Wallack and Mrs. Brougham’s engagement. 

TUAL Quatiries FROM Parents To Oresprine. New York: W inchester.—|| THURSDAY—Last night but one of Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Brougham's cngagement. 
P ad nd wet i nets : FRIVAY—Mr. Wallack’s Benefit. 
author here SATURDAY—Last night of Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Brougham’s engagement 
and he pursues it ina good perspicuous style ; but as forthe force of his argu-|| THE IT e CONDE 

ments our readers must judge for themselves. \FPLUE MISSES CUMMING respectfully announte that their Annual Concert will take 
j place at Niblo’s, on Friday, the 12th inst., when they will be assisted by their pupil, 


Miss M. PRATT, late of Leland, and Mr. CLIREHUGH. 
PROGRAMME.—Parr Firsr. 


Anima Magnetism, ok Mesmerism.—As we can do little beyond giving 


the titles of works in so condensed ua summary of literar ti i r-|| 
. y y notices as thie, pe |Duet—Sweet Sister Fay By the Misses Cumming. 


haps we may do best service by adding the full caption, thereby including the} |Ballad—Laddic, O leave me... Mr. Clirehugh. 
full scope ot the publication. work embraces the History, 
and Present Condition of Mesmerism also “ Practical instructions and* the||Ballad—The Hacper 0’ Mull... Miss M Cumming. 
Wilham Lang. With a supplement, containing new and important facts, ne-||Duett—We're o'er young to marry yet....~...-++-+--+++++--+++---++ Misses Cumming, 
ver before published in the United States, by Rev. Chauncey Hare Town-|| know a Misses Cumming. 
Inrant Treatment, &c. By Mrs. Barwell.—The proper caption of this|/Duet—My Pretty Page... Misses Cumming and Pratt. 
really invaluable work says, ** With directions to mothers for self-management Baliad—Moily Mr. Clirebugn. 
before, during, and after pregnancy.” ‘The book has received the unqualified) | Ballad—The Broom o’ the Cowden Knowes...........- ....--- Miss M. Cumming. 


approbation of Drs. Mott and C. A. Lee, and is indeed adapted ‘to Mothers | It Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the Hotels, Music Stores, Mr. Clirehugh’s, 205 
and Nurses” in a highly important degree. Besides the original text, here is,/8toadway, Misses Cumming’s residence, 1 Warren-st., or at the door on the evening of 


aclear supplementary chapter by the American physician who edits this re- - 


(0 THE PUBLIC.—SIGNORA AMALIA VALTELLINA, my law‘ul and legitimate 
pro. consort, has hitherto retained her maiden name of Majocchi, according to the custom 
prevailing amongst theatrical ladies in both worlds. Owing to some false, ungenerous, 
MaNnacement o¢ THE Sick Room. By a Lady of New York.—This work, {malignant and cowardly insinuations made in a weekly paper of this city, against which 
P wiil take such measures as I shall think proper, she will hereafterin all public or private 
like the preee ding one, is important in domestic life, and itis executed with a ltransactions, bo designated under her legal name of “ Amalia Valtellina.” 
care equal to its mmportance. It contams * Rules for Diet ; Cookery for the|; Messrs. Editors of the New York Herald, the American, the Sun, the Courier and En- 
'quirer, the Express, the Tribune,the Courier des Etats-Unis, and the Anglo American, 
Sick and the Convalescent,” and directions for “the treatment of the sudden lare respectfully requested to give the above two insertions in their columns, and send 
Be-}) heir bilis to No. 292 Broadway, with one copy of the paper. 


illnesses and various accidents that require prompt and judicious care.” 
Ap. 6-2t. ATTILLIO VALTELLINA. 
sides these, there are * Practical hints on Digesuon. Such works as these aT - - - 
CARD.—We, the undersigned, Cempositors employed in the office of * Tur New 
cheap, when properly compiled, even at large prices, but these are only twen- York Sux,” newspaper, take this method of returning our thanks to MOSES Y. 
ty-tive cents each || BEACH, Esq , proprietor of said paper, for the promptitude with which he advanced our 
‘ ‘rates of compensation to the highest point we wished, immediately on being informed that 
Tue Porrry Book. By Mary Howilt.—These are nursery rhymes, | #dvance was desired by us. 
tursery rhymes, ||" New York, March 30, 1844. (Signed,) 
calculated to attract the attention and exercise the memory of juveniles. Use- JOHN C. MULLINS, HENRY A. PATERSON, 
ithe te R, CUTLER MOORE, WILLIAM CLARK, 
ful withal, though unpretending. CHAS. VAN ORSTRAND, Jn., | JAMES T. ROBINSON, 
Mopern Sranpanrv Daama. Edited by Epes Sargent.—The ti WILLIAM MOIR, Sa! SWART? 
of this elegant edition 1s before us, containing severally “ Ion,” “ Fazio,” “The|) CHARLES WILLIAMS, JACOB AUGE. (Ap. 6-It* 


Lady of Lyons,” and * Richelieu.” ‘The object of this undertaking is to give)! Wiss KEOGH would respectfully inform her Friends and the Public, that she will con- 


copies “ of such modern dramas of celebrity.as in consequence of the restric- tinue her School at her present residence, 308 Bowery. 
Miss Keogh is desirous to obtain fuur Boarders between the age of 8 and 12 years, to 


tions of Copyright in England, have not yet appeared in any collection of spe- |whose improvement, in a moral, religious, and intellectual point of view, oy attention 
°j the British Drama.’ Jt contai age- : : in _||shall be paid. Professors of the first talent are employed, so that the Pupils have the 
cimens of th : —_ stage marie, digections, and _ lsame advantages as those have, who attend more expensive Establishments. 

tumes, also, aud will probably be completed in about fifty Parts, each of which'! Mar. 30-4t. 


will coutain one entire drama. ‘The works appear semi-monthly. J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Annand Beekman-streets,) Ne 


Tur or Romance. No. 1.—Thi contai York. 
hie Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


six Romances or Novels, and all for twenty-tive cents. Enough fér money in|| Jp Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 

all conscience, ** provided that the Razors shave.’ csore at 

b NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LENE. 
+” All the above are just published by James Mowatt & Co., 174 Broad VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 

way. HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave New York, from 

we By Robert Baird. New York : Harpers. —This pier No. foot of Battery Place,every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 

Nv A. ‘ ternoon, at 5 o’clock. 

book has attained a great reputation in Europe, on account of the careful re-|\* Railroad cars leave for Boston immediately on the arrival of the Worcesfer, at Norwich, 


searches of the author. Its scope is * an account of the Origin, Progress, Re-||whence passengers ae forwarded whew change of care or baggage. 
: office on the wharf, or 
lation to the State, and present Condition of the Evangelical Churches in the|| For further information enquire at the DB ALLEN, 30 Peck-slip, up stairs. 


United States,” and it also notices those religious denominations which the au- N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boat or owners. 
thor considers to be * unevangelical.’’ The work is completed in two parts || Mar, ie-th 
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The Anglo American. 575 


1844. 

E. BRYAN, SURGEON DENTIST, 
MEMBER OF THE “AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS,” 
80 Chamber-Street, near Broadway, A 

SPECTFULLY notifies the public and those who were his patronsduring his former 

pont nti of fifteen years, in Chamber-st., Warren-st., Murray-st., and Broadway, 

that he has recently returned from the West Indies, and continues the practice of Den- 

ustry in allits branches, embracing the latest improvements in the art, on mocerate terms 

Those unacquainted wita his professional standing are, by permission, referred to Dr. 

VaLENTINE Mort, DR. Joun 


GreEenwoop, Ese , DENTIST. 


N.B.—He will remove on the first of May, Ap. 6-tf. 


7P\o AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it Is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 


Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. 


OR SALE,—Palmo’s (late) Concert and Cotfee-rooms, comprising the Stage fixtures,| 
F bar, stock and good will, corner of Chambers-street and Broadway, in consequence| 


ot the Proprietor leaving for Engiand. Apply at 104 Chambers-street between 4 and 6 
P.M. Mar. 23-tf. 


to No. 54 Warren-st. 


may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Jan, 20-tf. | 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, | 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 

L.J Webster, A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. | 
Aug. 26-tf. 
TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 
Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-streets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N. Y. 
‘(VUE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense, 
enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a style that will bear comparison with! 

any Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others whe 
may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of/ 
beds and furniture ; the Refectory,in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6aMm.tol2 pM. On the first! 
floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reaging 


CHEESEMAN, DR. Francis E. BerGer, and Isaac 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 

EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 
‘JRUE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
| Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 


l\or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 


leminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 
‘COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea , 
‘ness of the Embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a spint of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
|NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
iceeding ali its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can clama 
| CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
land proudly takes rank 4s the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingied gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition— no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspapercan attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
‘new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
‘topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 


, of publicilife. 


And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
jnevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
|—to uphold the great principles of humanity— to promote science —encoursge belles letters 


| and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 


jinfluences which impel) the progress ot civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 


|iof nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 


ist, and to take its humble partinthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEws. 


To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent 


rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the, 


Places of Amusement, and but a short distance trom the business portion of the city. The! both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 


charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well! as the rate of retreshments. 


The attend-! 1" their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press, 


When this beautiful work is considered in al! its details—the talent and skill of the 


ance isof the firstorder While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage! | 
we : s by unreinitted coostieen artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 


heretofore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hope 


y of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 


strict attention to business, and the wants of his customers to merit 4 continuation of the man i 
same. Mar. 16-tf. | partinent—the beauty of its printine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
| papers, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every half 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 


year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
| enumerated, it must be acknowledged, that in these days of cheap literature, it 1s beyond 


Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this} Comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 


*,* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 


section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super-| | 
’ 2 P F | public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper. 


vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, | 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling} 
public, if they desire GOUD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and| 
well ventilated epartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erected last year, under the| 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange- 


ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Coutribute to the comfort and) | 
—. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable) 


pleasure of 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 


tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to no apartinents of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
York. 
In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, ang be 1s confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms. 

The “* McGree@or House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 


Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire| | 


to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars onty, can at ail times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in altendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 


I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda-| | 


tion of those who journey with their own conveyarces. 


Utica, Nov.1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. {Mar. 9-tf, 


7 The * Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had of ali the 
ooksellers in the Umted States and Canada. 
| N.B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 


The Blood is the Life of the Fiesh.”—Hoty Writ. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

HAT the blood is the life of the body, I presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say 

that it being the Sear of Lirg, it must also be the seat of disease. If disease be in 

the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the blood itself. It is the impurities 
|which must be removed by Brandreth’s Piils to secure our health, in al] states of the wea- 
jther, in all situations, anc in ali climates. The blood, tike a good spirit, is always trying 
to benefit the body by its straggles to expe! impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its 
own purification at all times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blood 
{Is loaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi- 
paced a blood is not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pills are 
,used,. 
No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 
they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory diseases 
bleeding never ought to be resorted to, for in nine cases out of ten it will take away the 
power of ature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take 
out the impurities from the blood. but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im 
}mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOop, but the old blood 
jtnust be there. It 1s at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore 
ithe mercurialized being to full health, than it 1s to effect the restoration of the man who 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber begs to call the attention of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3,medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
»ssesses Suflicient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 
1oped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
oseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No s—a first quality article,on cards. Each package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 
No.9 and 10—The WashINGTON PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equai to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up in a style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Patent, Magnum Bonum, 

Victoria Damascus, 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 


The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each | 


genuine Pen, the maker’s name is stamped in full “* Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 


‘has repeatedly been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. L@ us therefore be wise, and when sick- 
ness assails us, abstract the cisease ovT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 
which bleeding does. 

| Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the 
‘same time they make the gualtty better. They only take the worn out parts from the blood, 
those which, if retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de- 
‘rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt tobe believed. The seeds of decay can be 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the PaincipLe or LirE—THE BLoop—strengthen- 
led. le a meer eg vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed 
‘to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 

| Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are. 
{They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
jthat a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- 
|take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will give you full satisfac- 
‘tion 
When the Blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed 
}and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- 
imence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked 
|with sickness should do the same. 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe 
sickness of the stemech, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. ‘The Brandreth 
{Pills are harmless. ‘I liey iscrease the powers of life, they do notdepress them. Females 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
‘costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and 
effectual remedy. 
| There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally 
‘used by numerous ladies through theirconfinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of 
jour first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of al! other 
'purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the 


_A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ‘‘ Gillott’s,” also for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. | Masters. 


Days of Sailing from New{ Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 


jolood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every 


~||day ease and pleasure. 


The weak, the teeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
jened by Brandreth’s Pills,and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
‘the expense of a physician. Adapted to al! circumstances and situations, they are the 
jbest medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
jivevess, requiring no change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. 
| All GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
\box. Twoon each label. Be careful! of counterfeits. 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal! office, 24] Broadway, and also at 
jhis retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Béoth, 5 Market-street, 


1} Brooklyn; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Toronto. Mar. 164m. 


Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1Aug.16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.J6,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 

Europe, A.G Furber, ‘Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, os. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Columbus, IG. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 14 


Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accomimo- 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of sage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and Jiquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight er pass apply to 
Te GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3, and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


A NEW INVENTION. 

W. has invented a Machine to preeese the door of a building from being penetrated 
e by the Robber. It answers the purpose of Locks and Bolts, but is far superior to 
either, or to any invention ever before produced by human ingenuity. There is nota 
|lock made by human hands that it is utterly impossiole for human hands to pick, but this 
linvention is. It has no locks, no keys, nor any thing of the kind ; and a person standing 
outside the door of his house, even when no individual is inside, can by means of it fasten 
the doorto, and open at any hour he chooses ; but not until the expiration of that time 
can he enter the house himself. He must wait till the hour which was proposed when 
fastened shall arrive, and the door will open to him, of itself, as if some one inside had 
opened it to him. Nor can any person, standing by while the door or doo:s are about to 
be made fast, discover how it is done ; he can see no locks, bolts, screws, or lock holes, nor 
any thing of which the invention is composed ; all is entirely hid from his sight, and with 
undoubted power to exceed any invention ever before offered for such a purpose. Any 
person desirous to purchase the same f rthe security of a Bank, Cottage, Warehoure, 
Store, or any out door buildings, can do so by applying to the Advertiser, G. W., by note, 

at the “ Anglo American Office,” New York, Mar, 16-3t, 


! 
| 
| 
| | 
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Che Anglo American. 
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SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY; WHISKEY, &c. 
Scotch Ale.— Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. aud qts. ripe and creamey. 
Brown Stout.— Dublin and Londen 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
1k tery popular and traly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
| to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 


Brondy.—Otard and Hennessey, Old Dark and Pate, in wood and Bottles. ||speedily re-invigorated with an infusion of new blood, and consequently of new life and 


Whiskey.—Glenlivat and lsiay real peat reek | Istren: 
gth, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that their re-appearance amongst their 
Ramm, Herth side, “ | fellow-beings, who had long given them up as incurable, is looked upon as the greatest of 


Gin.—Old Hollands, 
Wines.—Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first 


_\the many great wonders of the age. 
The nuinber of testimonials of cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 


brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. | Weeapeiosors daily, and their unsolicited testimony witnessed by gentlemen of high reputa- 


*,* For sale on reasonable terms and 1n lots to suit purchasers by 
ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
LU Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


Mar, 


| tion. 

The following testimonial is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
the Theatrical Profession, M1. T. D. Ricg, (the original Jim Crow)—a gentleman whose 
high character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntary 
attestation of the excelience of the Medicine beyond the shaaow of suspicion. This, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS | — a of similar grateful acknowledgements,) can be seen atthe Principal 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N.Y.:— 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Gentilemen—Having in the course of a long and arduous practice of my profession, 


Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- |contracted a ugltness across the chest, with prostration of strength, and suffering much 


ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Rng 
Worm or Tetter, Seald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Symptoms Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparations 


The foliowimg certificate is from a gentlernan who lost the whole of his nose from a. 

severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. } 
Noy. 25, 1842. 

Messrs. Sanos:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformed for lite, have not 
lost my recollection ; and never, while | exist, shal! | cease to feel grateful for benents, 
conferred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsaparijla. 1 was attacked in the. 
yeay 1828 with a scrofulous affection onthe end of my nose, commencing with a small) 
red spot, atiended with itching and burning sensatious. This induced rubbing, and, 
now commenced the ravages of a disease which progressed as follows ; the lett nos- 
tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 
and, seizing upon the right side, destroved Lhe cartilage, bone and all the surrounding: 
parts, until, finally, the nose was entirely eaten off; the passage for conveying tears: 
trom the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The} 
disease now seized upou the upper lip, extending tothe right cheek, and my feelings: 
and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | ama native of, 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseiswejl known there. The first Physicians in 
Kingdom prescribed ior me, but with littie benefit. At one time was directed to take! 
63 drops of the ** Tincture of lodine’’ three times a day, which I continued for six. 
months in succession. Atanothertime applied Oil ot Vitriol tothe paits. After this: 
used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper's, but ali proved in vain. | continued to grow 
worse, and as a drowhlug man will catch at a straw, 1 used every remedy I coulda hear 
of that was considered applicabie to my case, unt: | became disgusted withthe treat-| 
ment, and relinquished ali hope of ever getting well, 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer. but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was) 
considered it Scrofulous Lupus, and this is the name given it by medical men. Asa 
last resort 1 was recommenaed to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April last I satied tor America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease. 
continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having ae-troyed, 
the entire nose, and fast verging towards the trontal bone, it seized upon the upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 

While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York,a gentleman was at- 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me : —*' My friend, have you used the Sar- 
saparilia!’’ Yes, replied {, various kinds, and every thing else | could hear o!; but, 
said he, | mean Sand’s Sarsaparilla!” replied. ‘Then use it, for! believe it! 
will cure age Being thus addressed by a stranger | was induced to make a trial of a 
medicine he so highly recommended. 

I purchased one bottie, which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after usin 
your Sarsaparilla less than two months, | feel within me well. The disease is stoppe 
in its ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my 
digestion is good, and | sleep well; and, under the biessing of Divine Providence, | at- 
tribute the result eatirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapariila. With desire that the afflict-, 
ed may no longer deiay, but use the right medicine and get cured. 

remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, 
Your triend, 


THOMAS LLOYD, 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
Srate or New-York, On this 25th day of November, 1842, bevore me came Thos | 

City of Biooklyn,ss. § Lioyd, and acknowledged the truth of the foregoing paper, 
that he executed the saine. 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. | 
Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillps, who has long resided at the Falis. The 
facts are well known toall the old residents in that part of the city. | 
Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most grateiully do I embrace this opportunity for, 
stating to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariila. J sha!) also’ 
be happy, through you, to publish ty all who are afflicted, as I lately was, the account of, 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mune is a painful story,) 
and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be so, 
surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 
Nineteen years ago April aft of sickness jeft me with an Erysipelas ern ption., 
Dropsicai collections immediately took place over the entire surtace of my body, caasing 
such an enlargement that it was necessary to add a half yard to the size of my dresses 
around the waist. Next followed. upon my limbs, ulcers, paintul beyond description. 
For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found! 
in pouring upon those parts cold water. From my jimbs the pain extended over my) 
whole body. ‘There was literaily for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours to-| 
gether, walk the house, so that | was almost entirely deprived ot sleep. During this) 
time the Erysipelas continued active, and the ulcers enlarged, and so deeply have 
these eaten, that for two and ahalf yeas they have been subject to bleeding. During 
these almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have called my) 
disease—as it was attended with an obstinate Cough and asteady and activa pain in’ | 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners, 


them to me, and it would give me muchi pleasure to show my gratitude for the relief they 


difficulties too complicated to describe. I have aiso used many of the medicines that) 
have been recominended as infallible cures tor this disease, yet these ali failed, and | 
was most emphatically giowing worse. In this critical condition, given up by friends, 
and expecting for mysel!, relief only in death, 1 was by the timely interposition of a, 
kind Providence, furnished with your, to me, Invaluable Sarsaparilia. A single bottle) 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twenty years I had not once felt. Upon, 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days from the 8th of Octo- 
ber, in 1 commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healiu. Besides, 1 was, in 
this, short time, relieved from a\| those excruciating and unalleviated pains that had af-| 
flicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
are healed, the Erysipelas Cured, and my size reduced nearly to my former measure. 

Thus much dol tee! it a privilege to testify tothe efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilla. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comfort and whose hope of fu 
ture health are due, under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make yeu the happy and honored instruments of blessing 
others, as diseased and despairing as your much rejieved and very grateful friend, 

ASENATH M. PHILLIPS. 

NEw Lonpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 

Personally the above-named Asenath M, Phillips, and made oath of the facts 
contained in the foregoing statement before me. 

RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 


. Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillipe, 1 certify that the above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
WILLIAM Il. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, and 77 East N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, 
Agents for the Proprietors by special intment, | 

rice $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. . 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has apn is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsaparilla, and take 
no other, Mar, 9-6m. 


ifrom the efiects of the labour attached to my peculiar pursuits, while in England | had 
recourse to your popular Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, from which received great 
\benetit. Finding a Branch of your House in this city, | procured a few boxes of the Me- 
dicine, and can now sincerely testity to their value and great efficacy, and also to the 


great charucter they bear in the oid country. 
Your obedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 20 Vestry-street. 


This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, is also unexception- 


able :— 

New York, 26th Dec., 1843. 
Messrs. ‘THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen— After having, for two years, severely 
sulfered from 4 protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, which seemed 
to vatile the skill of the best physicians in the South and elsewhere, a few boxes of your 
valuable Medicine, *PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuaded to try,—and 
which | commenced taking with very little faith in their eflicacy—eifected an entire and 
really wondertul cure with me. 

1 cannot refrain from sending you this testimonial of their excellence, hoping that these 
|Pills may be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 
| You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
jto those who may be in doubt of their virtues.— Very respectfully, 

J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Carondelet-st., New Orleans, 
Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
_ The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about twenty-five years 
in Southwark, Philadelphia, well known from his great respectability :— 

Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—| feel it wili be doing no more than right to 
inform you of the wonderful benefits | have received by the use of your Pilis. 1 have 
been afflicted for twenty years or more with a weakness on the breast, the pipes in the 
throat, dyspepsia and costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
times. Latterly, | was seized with asthma, and was so much plagued as to be unable to 
hie down at wight. Lam advanced in years, and have tried a gieat many cures in the 
course of iny lile, which in the general left me much weakened without doing any good, 
Having seen one of the books contaluing the life of Old Parr, aud the cures therein stated, 


\! applied to Mr, Peter Williamson, and procured a box to try them. 1 soon found they re- 


lieved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, and] was surprised to dis- 
cover that I slept good at mglt, and could lie down comfortably, and when | felt any kind 
of smothering, | would get upinthe night and teke one or two Pills, and | would feel 
‘better instantly. | am now entirely relieved of all ny complaints, and have an excellent 
‘appetite, and am of the firm opmion that PARK’S LIFE PILLS are the best medicine | 
jhave ever taken for my complaints. From their gentieness with me, and the great good 
they have done me, | am satisfied they will be of equal benefit to many others thus afflict- 
ed.—l am, gentlemen, yours, respectiully, 

Nov. 27, 1843. JEREMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 

Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formerly of Southwark. 


The next from Mrs. M. Cling :— 


No. 193 Christie-street. 
Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that I have been afflicted for this twelve 
years with the liver complaint and dyspepsia, and after trying all advertised medicines-— 
then had recourse to a goctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
dence pointed out to me the report of Parr’s Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 


| ‘taking a few small boxes, J began to fee! like another being—and I ask my cure may be 
| circulated through the United States, so grateful am I for my recovery from the grave. 


M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 


ASTHMA. : 
Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—Ilt gives me much pleasure to inform you 


HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. jthat in this townand neighbourhood your invaluabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 


ch praised for their rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 


| quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ladd, a gentleman well known here, told 


me of a friend of his, an elderly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
years, so much so that she was unable to walk out, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerably relieved by them, and persevering 
in their use, she was enabled, afew weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
church, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence,a feat she had not accom- 
plished for the last three years. 

Another case is that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
\tried numerous other Medicines and found no relief, but a short time since, begun to take 
Parr’s Life Pills for the above distressing complaint, and I am happy to say at this present 
writing he is tast recovering.—l am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
JUHN JOHNSTON, 


The following, being a translation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Germany, now living at 167 Ludlow-street— 
New York, Dec. 28, 1843 


Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co —lIt is rarely tnat we Germans can be induceu to have 
recourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seldom have confidence inthem. A 
friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
costiveness and sick head-ache, of which | had suffered for years, and for which I could 
find no efficient remeay. 

A few boxes of your Pills, which I bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
means of perfectly restoring my health. I have also used those Pills m my family, and 
with such excellent success, tliat | shall henceforth keep a constant supply in my house. 
Should there be peisons who would doubt the good eff. cts of this Medicine ,! beg to refer 


have afforded me, by recommending them to others.— Respectiully, 
C. ETTLING, 167 Ludlow-street. 


Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows :— 
Vergenues, Nov.8, 1843. 
Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—| have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who will be in your 
city mafewdays. The Pills are much liked, end give great satisfaction, and are now in 
considerable demand, and | have told my customers if they would be patient a few days 
I would have some more. You will please therefore send meé an equal quantity of each 
size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectfully, J.B. BOWMAN. 
Fountain Head Tavern, 96 Duane-street. 
The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentiemen—] cannot be silent on the sub- 
ject of your Medicine, after experiencing such benefit from it. 1 am grateful to you that 
my health has been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, after suffering 
much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, I shall be pleased, by your using 
my hame, aS one that can and will, at all times, testify to their great a of the 
most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—I am, gen n, Yours, 
respectfully, S. BROWN. 
January 10, 1844. 
The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentleman of this city :— 
New York, !7th Jan., 1844. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure in being able 
to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use of your invaluable 
Medicine, known as “PARR’SLIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years I have been subjected 
to severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea aud derangement of the digestive organs, 
and applied the ordinary remedies without relief. A friend made me a present of one 
box ot your Pills, with a recommendation to try them. Before I had ased the whole of 
them I found their salutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
time with great benefit. Asa family mredicine, from their gentle nature, they are of in- 
finite service, when applied in sickness, to children, of which I have had sufficient expe- 
rience in my own family. Indeed, I esteem them as the most safe and efficacious medi- 
cine now in use.—I am, gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s’t, THOMAS ELDER. 
They can-be had at the Office of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 304 
Broadway, Second Floor, Mar. 30-tf. 
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